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TO THE READER. 



Though there are no startling incidents in the brief 
memoir of Doctor Charles E. H. Orpen contained in 
the following pages^ yet I trusty dear Reader^ that it may 
not be without interest ; for benevolence, and a deter- 
mined purpose of benefiting the human race^ must for 
ever be valuable, and that such distinguished the 
subject of this slight sketch will be at once seen. His 
energy and zeal were early directed to the improvement 
of the condition of the most afflicted and neglected of 
his countrymen — for he was the first to advocate the 
cause of the deaf and dumb poor of Ireland. A career 
of active benevolence marked his professional calling ; 
and when his lot was cast far away from home and 
his own people, his energies were directed to bettering 
the condition and elevating the character of those by 
whom he was surrounded. 

That the contemplation of such a course may teach 

us to stamp with additional value, self-reliance, hope- 

fulnesS; and a dependence on Divine assistance^ is the 

ardent wish of 

Yours faithfully, 

E. li. li. 
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of three Bons. His granoiaiut?!^ tuiv. ^ 

Orpen, who was married to Miss Herbert, resided in 
the county of Kerry; his youngest son, who was 
married to one of the co-heiresses of Hugh Millard 
of Monard, was the father of Charles. He resided at 
Dungoumey, in the county of Cork, for some years ; 
to the vicarage of which he had been presented by 
the Earl of Shannon, whose beautiful demesne of 
Castle Martyr is within four miles of Dungoumey. 
The river of Dungoumey takes its rise in the 
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2 REMOVAL TO CORK. 

neighbouring hills of Conmult, and flows through a 
deep glen in the parish, beautifying in its course the 
richly wooded demesne of Brookdale. The church is 
situated in the vicinity of this romantic scenery. It 
would have been impossible not to have become attached 
to a place which could boast of such charms, and it 
can be imagined how happily the early days of the 
young people sped, as they strayed by the banks of 
the stream, and through the wQodland paths. But 
the death of the vicar obliged the family — the widow, 
her three sons and four daughters — to change their 
abode. They settled in the city of Cork. Charles 
became a constant attendant at the church of Lower 
Shandon, where he was so much impressed by the 
powerful preaching of Dr. Quenry, that he soon de- 
termined to give up the theatre, and such amuse- 
ments as he represented to be at variance with a 
Christian profession — an act of self-denial parti- 
cularly great at his time of life, for he was then but 
sixteen, the very period when there is a peculiar zest 
for anything in the way of amusement. He probably 
had much to contend with in strict adherence to his 
rule of life. 

In speaking of the religion of Charles Orpen, a 
friend writes, that he " remembers him in boy- 
hood, when the religion of the writer, and most of 
his acquaintance, consisted in their labouring to work 
out their own salvation by their own eflForts. They 



PROFESSION AND APPRENTICESHIP. 8 

hoped to subdue evil propensities in whole or in part, 
and thereby to be adopted by the Saviour as his re- 
deemed. It was then, from Charles Orpen, a mere 
boy, that the writer first heard these views objected 
to. Charles's views were simple and comprehensive — 
a firm trust in unmerited pardon, and in the eflScacy 
of the all-sufficient atonement 'for the sins of the 
whole world.' " 

An early impression of religion had no evanescent 
influence upon Charles, but was the main-spring of 
his future life. He soon learned that Christianity was 
not a system confined to forms and restrictions, but 
that it was based upon the broad principle of love — 
love, gratitude, and reverence for the Supreme Being, 
and active benevolence towards his fellow-men. 

It was determined that Charles should be educated 
for the medical profession, for which his benevolence, 
intelligence, and gentleness particularly fitted him, and 
to which he probably gave a preference next to that 
of the church, into which all through life he had a 
desire to enter. It had been his mother's intention 
to have him apprenticed to Dr. Abraham CoUes, of 
Dublin, a man highly thought of in his profession ; 
but she was assured that it would answer quite as well 
for him to serve his apprenticeship to Dr. Gibbings, 
of Cork, an eminent practitioner in medicine and sur- 
gery — an imfortunate mistake which delayed his en- 
trance into his profession for five years, and which 
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4 SURGEON TODD. 

ke always conceiyed to have been most injurious to his 
prospects. 

The term of his apprenticeship finished, when he 
oflFered himself for examination at the College of 
Surgeons in Dublin; he first learned, to his great 
mortification, that, as Dr, Gibbings had not been 
a licentiate of the college^ his apprentice was not 
eligible to become one. This being considered a great 
hardship, Surgeon Todd kindly proposed his being 
apprenticed to him — an oflFer which was gladly ac- 
<5epted by Charles, who could not have determined 
more wisely than to place himself under such an 
eminent practitioner. That his pupil did him the 
greatest credit, was proved by the manner in which 
he acqi;itted himself at the searching examination 
through which he passed after the close of a second 
apprenticeship of five years. 

Surgeoh Todd's anxiety that he should settle in 
Dublin, showed the interest which he took in the 
prospects of a pupU of whom he might well be proud. 

The wsffm aJBTection for his family which his cor- 
respondence reveals, is a most engaging part of Charles's 
chajpacter. His aspirations for them were not confined 
to the scenes of this life ; but more especially extended 
to those of a better land. The deep interest which 
he took in the spiritual state of his family was indeed 
ever uppermost in his mind. We find the most ardent 
ezpressioDS of delight in letters to his brothers, when 
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he perceived that they were impressed with the truths 
of Christianity. ** Words," said he, in addressing 
one of them, ^* are totally inadequate to express the 
delight with which I read your letter just now re- 
ceived." 

Charles went to Edinburgh in the year 18l2 to 
finish his medical studies, and take his degree of M.D. 
During his stay in that city, he made some valuable 
acquaintances. Among them he enumerated Dr. 
Buchanan, *^ to whom," he says, " Hey of Leeds gave 
me a letter : he has been very kind to me, and has 
offered to lend me any religious books I may wish for : ' - 
and ^^Mr. Abercrombie, a resident surgeon, with whom 
I am very much pleased." He also mentioned a 
brother of Sir Humphrey Davy with great pleasure. 
His time passed delightfully in the society of such 
distinguished men, " I sp^d my time very pleasantly ,'' 
he writes, ^^and have plenty to do. Every Friday 
morning I go to the Medical Society, and on Wednesday 
evening to a religious meeting of young men. Th« 
other evenings I am generally at home, and have some 
friends. During the mornings I om constantly oc- 
cupied with my studies. I take xlown the lecture 
which I attend in short hand, in which I am now 
nearly perfect. . My health is good, and I am perfecldy 
happy." 

. The agreeable companionship which he had formed, 
and the interesting occupation of his time, were not 
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his only sources of gratification. There is a paragraph 
in the same letter, written in all the simplicity of his 
heart, which shows that it was meant for eyes that 
loved him. " I have become a member of the Medical 
Society, and made my debut as an orator there. I was 
much pleased by my success, in a way in which I did 
not think I should have succeeded at all, especially as 
my ultimate intentions are to lecture in Cork — for 
which my speaking in the Medical Society will be a 
very good preparation." 

A sad interruption to Charles's enjoyment occurred. 
His elder brother, to whom he was fondly attached, 
was seriously ill. The accounts were so unfavourable 
as to cause him great uneasiness. He urged him to 
join him in Edinburgh, that he might have the ad- 
vantage of Dr. Abercrombie's advice. He arrived, 
but it was to die there. He did not live long after his 
arrival. The loss of one so much beloved was a great 
trial. His trust that the ties of affection which had 
bound them so closely together were not dissolved 
by death, was his consolation for the separation. 
The care and tenderness with which he watched over 
this dear brother can be gathered from incidental 
passages in his letters. His last care, when about 
to leave Edinburgh, was to have an inscription placed 
over the spot where his remains were laid. " The 
stone and engraving," he writes, ^' are done very 
neatly ; I shall see it set up to-morrow. I shall pay 
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the spot, which contains the reiflains of my admirable 
brother, a last visit before I leave this place. It will 
a£ford you a melancholy gratification, when you come 

here, to visit it also As I returned 

from the country tO-day, and viewed from a hill the 
surrounding prospects, how melancholy was the re- 
flection, that I shall never see these places again 
where Arthur and I used to walk together when 

he first came How could I 

avoid the recollections which then crowded to my 
mind? How small ifi our portion in this world, and 
how weak our connection with it; the place which 
knows us to-day, shall, after this, know us no more 
again for ever ! When shall I gain that better and 
enduring inheritance which has been purcha^ for 
me? • . • « 4 I move from one place to another, 
I gain friends, I lose them soon, and suffer grief at 
parting from every place where my lot has been cast ; 
but there I shall meet them again ! " 



CHAPTER II. 



Degree — ^Retiirp to Dublin — Tour through South of England — ^Bir- 
mingham — ^Report of Institution for the Deaf and Dumb — 
Typhus Fever — ^Deaf and Dumb Pupil— Lectures — School for 
Deaf and Dumb Opened — ^Lectures in Provincial Towns. 

HAVIl^a taken his degree as M.D., and finished his 
medical and surgical studies in London and Edinburgh, 
Dn.Orpen returned to Dublin, and soon after made 
a tour through the South and West of England, to 
examine the principal hospitals, prisons, manufactories, 
&c. He had already visited the North in his way 
home from Scotland. 

Among many letters of introduction, he had one 
to Dr. de Lys, of Birmingham, who gave him the 
first report of an institution for the education of the 
deaf and dumb, recently established there. During 
his residence in London and Edinburgh, he had never 
heard of the existence of such establishments in those 
capitals. He himself says, ^^ So ignorant was I as to 
the wretched state of the deaf-mute when uneducated, 
and the importance and interesting nature of their 
instruction, that I took so little interest about them as 
not to visit the school at Birmingham at that time« 
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On looking into the report^ however, I found it had 
originated from a few lectures on the subject, and the 
exhibition of a little girl, whom Dr. de Lys, and 
his friend, Alexander Blair, Esq., had partially edu- 
cated for the purpose. I knew that no such school 
had ever eidsted in Ireland; and it occurred to me, 
that I might perhaps, at some future time, be able to 
apply the same means to this same end, for the good 
of my own country. However, but for the accidental 
leisure caused by illness, I should probably never have 
executed this project, or perhaps have never thought of 
it again." 

It is curious that one, who, by his own statement, 
had taken no particular interest in the subject, should 
have been the founder of an institution for the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, which was the parent 
of other schools for the same object, and of auxiliary 
societies which sprung up in various parts of Ireland, 
all owing to the movement which had originated with 
him. 

He was then little more than four-and-twenty,.just 
entering his profession, and but recently settled in 
Dublin. Under these circumstances it is natural to 
ask, in what was his influence? It was in an in- 
domitable spirit, bent upon doing good. The excellent 
Heber remarks, " God only knows how much of the 
good which is done> is done by those who have, to all 
appearance, least in their power." Howard, Clarkson, 



10 TYPHUS FEVER. 

and De rEp6e, are striking examples of the truth of 
this observation. Nowhere could a leader have been 
found more fit for the undertaking in which he was 
engaged than Dr. Orpen : his intelligence^ bene- 
volence, and untiring patience, would readily have 
pointed him out as the one to be selected for such 
an object; but to the promptings of his own en- 
lightened mind may be ascribed the foundation of the 
establishment. 

In the year 1814, Dr. Orpen settled in Dublin. 
in that year and the next, within the space of eighteen 
months, he was attacked three times with typhus fever, 
caught while engaged in his professional duties. He 
had two relapses after one attack. Unable to resume 
his medical avocations, he thought he might employ 
the time of his convalescence usefully by preparing 
lectures, and giving such lessons as he could impart to 
a deaf and dumb child. His want of practical ex- 
perience in the mode of teaching those under such 
unhappy circumstances as the one for whom he sought, 
he was aware would render the attempt a most labori- 
ous task. 

Dr. Johnson looked on. the education of the deaf 
and dumb as a great philosophical curiosity^ so tho- 
roughly did he appreciate the diflSculty. The efforts 
of the humane in their favour may be estimated when 
we reflect, not only on the utter neglect, but the 
frequent ill-treatment of deaf-mutes, which prevailed 
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everywhere for a very long period* It was common in 
parents, who observed after a time the slow progress 
of their deaf and dumb offspring in comparison with 
other children, to set it down to weakness of intellect ; 
and in many comitries they were considered so low in 
the scale of existence, if incapable of speaking at three 
years old, that they were destroyed. Their mere sup- 
port was all that was considered necessary in France ; 
and they were looked upon as such a disgrace to their 
families, that they were immured in convents, or con- 
signed to other abodes of utter seclusion. Under such 
treatment, it is no wonder that they sunk to the level 
of the beasts that perish. They were believed to be 
absolutely incapable of mental cultivation. The few 
who ventured, from time to time, to dissent from this 
opinion, were looked upon as visionaries. Every effort 
to disprove it was considered downright insanity ; and 
every success achieved was believed to be a miracle. 

The subject had taken such possession of Dr. Orpen's 
mind that he was not to be deterred from his project 
by any difficulty. Enquiries were made for a deaf- 
mute at the Foundling Hospital, and at the Bedford 
Asylum for Orphans attached to the House of In- 
dustry. Several deaf and dumb children were found 
at both places, who were of course quite uneducated : 
from the latter, one was selected, as being the most 
neglected of all. Dr. Orpen took him home. A 
note which he entered at the time is interesting. — 
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" I had seen Thomas Collins but once before, and at 
the first visit saw nothing in him but bashfulness and 
timidity — the result, perhaps, of his ignorance why he 
was singled out from the rest of the boys of the Lan- 
castrian school which he attended, but at which he had 
not learned anything whatever, to be brought before 
me, a perfect stranger, and so much his superior in 
rank. The second time I saw him, he was brought into 
the room where there were several other gentlemen 
present. He entered pale and downcast, without a 
single symptom of animation in his countenance, or 
one ray of that bright intelligence which he has evinced 
since his admission into the school; but when the 
master, who could understand his signs, gave him to 
understand that he was to go away with me to my 
house, where he should be taught to read, and write, 
and speak, and be well clothed, and comfortably lodged, 
his eyes instantly glistened with delight, his cheek 
flushed, and his every gesture was gaiety and livdiness. 
He raised his head, which had before been sinking on 
his breast, and stood erect and tall,, well- formed, as if 
he then felt for the first time that he was a man, 
rational, and like his fellows, educable; and, for- 
getting all idea of bashfulness or fear, seemed so highly 
delighted, so intelligent and animated, that no person, 
I am confident, who had not witnessed this trans- 
formation at the moment of its occurrence, could have 
recognized in his enlivened air^ and sparkling eyes, and 
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glowing cheek of joy, and manly, independent, atti- 
tudes and gestures, the little, timid, retreating, sheepish 
boy, that had just before been led into the room." 

Of this deaf-mute, so unpromising at first sight, 
Dr. Orpen said, some years after, " I have never had 
reason to regret the choice which the Lord led me 
to. make of him out of others, who appeared at first 
more favourable subjects for the experiment. I chose 
him because he seemed totally neglected in all respects, 
and lost, perhaps, among a thousand hearing children. 
He has shown the most amiable dispositions and the 
most correct conduct." And, above all, what most 
delighted his admirable preceptor was, that his mind 
became gradually enlightened by his spiritual teaching, 
and that he was indeed a sincere Christian.*^ 

The untiring patience with which Dr. Orpen devoted 
himself to the task of instructing one who laboured 
under disadvantages, which others would have deemed 
insurmountable obstacles, is best proved by the progress 
of his pupil. After three months he had succeeded 
in teaching him to pronounce any letter, syllable, or 
word, in any language written in English characters ; 
he knew a large number of nouns and adjectives, 
a few verbs, and some of the common particles; he 
could also reckon to any amount, write a pretty good 

* These particulars may be found in a paper, TJie First Pupil of 
Clarejnont, which appeared in Chambers' Edinburgh Journal, Sep- 
tember 35th, 1850, and was contributed by the writer of this sketch. 
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hand, perform the first three rules of simple arithmetic, 
construct some sentences, and answer a few simple 
questions. The time for giving lectures on the subject 
next his preceptor's heart had then arrived, and the 
exhibition of the attainments of the deaf-mute added 
powerfully to their efifect : — " The novelty of his pro- 
duction," Dr. Orpen observes, " was the chief interest 
of the lectures, and probably the sole cause of their 
success." 

A crowded audience, who had never been addressed 
on such a subject before, or witnessed such an exhibi- 
tion, caught something of the enthusiasm of him who 
had pleaded for those who could not speak for them- 
selves, and few left the Rotunda, where the lecture had 
been delivered, without an impression that something 
ought to bCy and must be done. 

Subscriptions were opened, a committee of sub- 
scribers was formed, a plan for a school was drawn up, 
and adopted ; it was soon established in a temporary 
manner, and admitted eight boys. Applications for 
admittance poured in. The delight of the parents of 
such children as were received could not be witnessed 
without emotion, particularly by him who had founded 
the institution. How warmly his friendly hand returned 
the pressure of the hand in which it was grasped — 
how fervently his heart responded to the thanksgiving 
of the grateful parent — and, when the funds were in- 
adequate to the support of an additional pupil, how 
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often has he sympathized with those whom he has seen, 
disappointed in their desire, turn away to retrace their 
steps homeward, with their poor excluded deaf and 
dumb child ! 

"When the institution was established,^' says Dr. 
Orpen, " I of course relinquished my little pupil to it." 
Not only did the mind of the poor child expand, and 
his intellect brighten, but his affections, which had 
been hitherto without an object, were now powerfully 
excited and tenderly cherished. Never yet were love and 
gratitude more strongly exemplified than in this poor 
boy ! Many a sentence traced upon his slate expresses 
his attachment : among others we read, " Doctor Orpen 
never variables,^^ the simple manner in which he alluded 
to his unchanging kindness. Once when told that all 
men were sinners, he snatched his pencil hastily, and 
wrote upon his slate, " Doctor Orpen is not a sinner.^^ 

Dr. Orpen taught in the school himself. Amidst his 
arduous professional duties he never relaxed in his care 
and watchfulness over it, till his friend, Mr. Humphreys, 
whom at his suggestion the committee had sent to 
Edinburgh to learn the manner of teaching adopted in 
its admirable school for the deaf and dumb, was com- 
petent to take charge of it. He still, however, gave a 
considerable portion of his valuable time to it, and 
continued to act as its physician and secretary till he 
left Ireland. 

Among social ties there is none more sacred than 
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that between a preceptor and his pupils, even in ordi- 
nary eases; but how infinitely more sacred is that 
which unites the deaf and dumb to their teacher ! He 
has not, like others, merely to lead the mind which 
must have already acquired some knowledge of passing 
events and surrounding objects from verbal intercourse 
with others, but he has to unhck it ; his teaching is 
not aided by educational books — he must be the book 
himself — he must explain the world and what it con- 
tains, and open the view to scenes beyond it — he must 
even learn from his pupil how to make himself com- 
prehended by him. This task, though one of infinite 
labour to Dr. Orpen, was one of love. Who could de- 
scribe the feelings with which he must have entered the 
school-room in his daily visits, and looked on the group 
which gathered round him ? '^ These," he might in- 
deed have said, " are the children whom the Lord hath 
given me." 

Desirous of extending the interest which he had 
excited for the deaf and dumb in the metropolis. 
Dr. Orpen went to some of the provincial towns, ac- 
companied by his two most remarkable pupils, William 
Brennan and Thomas Collins, and repeated his 
lectures with great success. He afterwards visited 
England with the same object. Sympathy, like grief, 
is eloquent ; and if it does not partake of its extreme 
bitterness, it does of its tender sadness. In speaking 
of one whose sympathies are alive, Bacon says, " If he 
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be compassionate towards the afflictions of others^ it 
shows that his heart is like the noble tree that is 
wounded itself, when it gives out the balm." 

In the lectures there were many passages of pathetic 
interest. " See him," are his words, in adverting to 
the forlorn position of the deaf-mute, " see him in his 
own country, a wretched alien, unpitied by his com- 
patriots — nay, in his very home, and even in the 
bosom of his family, a despised and neglected shame^ 
eternally alone, a disfranchised exile from society, ever 
in compulsory seclusion, and involuntary retirement." 
He gave a melancholy description of such a one from 
the cradle to the grave : few indeed could have been 
unmoved by the picture of utter desolation which he 
drew. The poor mute child, a silent and inactive 
spectator of sports and amusements in which he could 
take no part ; excluded in manhood from the pursuits 
which engaged others of his own age, and when bend- 
ing under the weight of years, absolutely with nothing 
to cheer or soothe — no friendly voice — no interchange 
of ideas — no confidential intercourse to enliven or to 
comfort; but doomed to a perpetual monotony from 
the first da"wn of life to its close — " ever," as the 
lecturer said, "single in the midst of his kind, 
alone amongst his fellows, a recluse even in the very 
centre of company." 

This glance at the melancholy every-day life of the 
imeducated deaf-mute, is exceeded in sadness by the 
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account of his last moments ; it is no fancy picture, for 
Dr. Orpen attended the death-bed of such. " There 
he is," are his words, " in the last scene of his closing 
life. Behold him on his death-bed ; see him exhausted 
by disease, and agonized by pain — yet still solitary and 
alone ; no kind consoling friend to soothe his anguish 
— no promise of a future life, to suggest even a hope 
of better prospects. He has lost all power of ex- 
pressing his thoughts; the only poor imperfect language 
of signs has failed him. The childhood of those with 
all their senses perfect, we all know, is a season of 
great happiness; but it is not so with the unhappy 
mute. He soon learns that there is existing in himself 
some imperfection or deficiency, from which others are 
free ; he soon observes the commands and desires of 
those about him communicated instantly, and with 
ease even to those at a distance, or with averted eyes, 
and he wishes and wonders." Unbroken silence must 
cast a deep shade of melancholy over the finest scenes 
of nature. When the beautiful diorama of the Valley 
of Sarnem was. exhibited, this was so much felt, that 
its proprietors procured living birds and the gurgling 
of waters, to give life to the representation. But to 
the deaf and dumb, no device can give the enlivening 
animation which is necessary for the perfect enjoyment 
of the works of nature. But there are blessings from 
which the uninstructed deaf-mute is shut out, far more 
important than any which the senses were formed to 
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enjoy. Dr. Orpen felt this; and it was his most 
ardent desire to impart spiritual instruction to those 
who were literally living without God in the world. It 
has been invariably found that the uneducated deaf 
and dumb have never entertained an idea that there 
was a future state of existence, so that death appeared 
to them to be annihilation — all beyond the grave, to 
be a blank. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Continental Tour — Toulouse — ^Field of Battle— Scarcity of Birds 
and Cattle — Stables — Napoleon — Cannes — ^Avignon — Genoa — 
Massena — Hospital — Jenner — Florence — Hospitals — Abb6 
GoudeUn — M. Naef and his Pupil. 

In the years 1817 and 1818, Dr. Orpen accom- 
panied his brother in a tour on the Continent, visiting 
every institution for the deaf and dumb which lay in 
his way, and making himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the mode of their instruction — indeed, this was 
the main object which he had in view in visiting foreign 
countries. Delightful acquaintances, lasting friend- 
ships, and interesting incidents, gave additional charms 
to his wanderings during this delightful tour. The 
variety of the scenes through which he passed, made 
his correspondence very entertaining to his family ; his 
travels could not have taken place at any more re- 
markable time ; the striking traces of three distinct 
periods, all of recent date, were to be met with every- 
where ; the devastation of the Revolutionists, the ready 
expedients of Napoleon, and the revivals of the 
Bourbons. 

" It is astonishing," he writes, " what a war the 
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revolutionists waged against every thing ancient. When 
we see a picture torn and defaced, a statue mutilated, a 
monument broken, and ask the reason, the answer 
always is, 'the revolutionists have done it.' Bona- 
parte did not destroy, he only altered. In one town, a 
church is changed into a barrack ; in another, into a 
military hospital ; in another, into an arsenal or store; 
in Genoa are the ruins of the splendid church of St. 
Catherine, which Bonaparte had pulled down, because 
he wanted to have the streets wider. In every town 
we passed, every second or third house had a little 
shrine, with an image of some saint on the hall door ; 
at every cross road, every bridge, on the tops of hills 
and rocks, they have crucifixes, shrines, churches, and 
images — the greater number do not appear modern. 
In France, most of these things appear redivivus — 
have been lately re-erected, a.s their inscriptions testify 
— ^few have a date older than 1800; I mean those 
in public places." 

Forty years have passed since these letters were 
written : many of them were addressed to his mother. 
How many changes at home and abroad have taken 
place since they were written! No such lapse of time 
ever brought so many ; but no changes can ever dispel 
the associations connected with the scenes where mo- 
mentous events have occurred. " At Toulouse," he 
tells, " we went to the field of battle, where so many 
of our countrymen perished in a needless contest. It was 
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Ti^ near the town^ on a line of small hills to the 
east of it, that Soult was encamped, and from thence 
he was beaten, as you know, by him who before beat all 
the French marshals, and afterwards beat their master. 
The lines and entrenchments raised by Soult are still 
in many places to be seen, but much defaced ; as, after 
the battle, they gathered all the dead of common rank, 
and buried them, by digging down the mounds of 
earth. Since then the plough of the husbandman has 
gone over the place, and com has waved over their 
heads who were strong in the battle, and the sickle has 
more than once reaped the com where the scythe of war 
mowed down ranks of living men. .... In the 
middle of the field of battle is a large tree, in the 

trunk of which we found several bullets • 

You may travel through this country for daysy without 
seeing six birds of any description: as to heatr one 
smg, it is out of the question. They kill them all^ 
down to the sparrows, for food. In ten days' journey, 
you will not see cattle of any kind in the fields. ^ The 
want of birds and cattle diminished very much the 
beauty of a country landscape. ...... The 

stables of the town are very larger ^t night, they 
present a (iurious scene: in the middle is hang a 
solitary candle, on either side a row of mangers — often 
of stone — ^horses, asses, and mules, and her6 and there 
on the ground among the animals, the grooms, ostlers, 
and coachmen, stretched asleep in every variety of 
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posture. You will find this well described in O-il 
Bias and Don Quixote, . . We saw the frigate which 
had brought Napoleon back from Egypt at Toulon ; 
and at Cannes, the spot where he had landed from 
Elba was pointed out ; and where the path which he 
had trod in coming up from the sea^shore had joined 
the road, an obelisk had been erected to commemorate 
his landing; but, in fifteen days after, it was pulled 
down." 

"We met a French officer one day," Dr. Orpen 
writes, " who mfentionied a compliment paid by Bona- 
parte to the British, when he was leading his soldiers 
into Spain. He said, * Tou are not now to expect to 
meet such enemies as you are accustomed to encounter I 
These men are not to be beaten in one battle. It will be 
necessary for us to encamp against them, and fight in the 
manntr of the Romans,'' " , ' 

He recounts many curious incidents. He tells that 
while they were at dinner at Cannes, " in came three 
cats tunnipg about the room, their tails had been cut 
off near the root. When the maid came in, we asked 
why &he had cut off the tails of the cats. 

"Mt is not me,' said ehe; /it is the cook. They 
have in the house fifteen cats thus cropped.' " 
, Stories of cats being often served up in the French 
inns, when guests had ordered a hare or a rabbit, 
naturally recurred to Dr. Orpen on this occasion. 

He was much amused by the hyperbolical mode of 
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expression so frequently met with among the ima- 
ginative French. When he had some misgivings as to 
the manner in which he spoke their language, he was 
assured by a lady that he spoke French '* like an angel." 
A person praising the whiteness of the bread, said, 
"It is of a dazzling whiteness." 

There was much about Avignon that interested 
the travellers. . *' We saw the field of battle where 
Charles Martel fought the Saracens: it was called 
Champs de Massacre; but a chapel, which was built 
near it, was named Notre Dame de Douleur^ to show 
how sorry these Christians were to be obliged to kill 
so many heathens. From Avignon we went to 
Marseilles, where we were fortunate enough to arrive 
during the annual fair of St. Laza, which lasts fifteen 
days. We saw all the people in their best dresses. 
In every chapel they have what are called ex-votos-— 
that is, memorials— hung up by persons who have 
escaped from any danger; here you see a crutch — there 
a ship — a hand — an infant doll — a piece of rope." 

Dr. Orpen was particularly struck with the beauty 
and grandeur of Genoa — its fine streets, its profusion 
of hewn stone, marble sculpture, and architectural 
decorations, and its collections of fine paintings — all con- 
tributed to make it the most interesting city he had ever 
visited ; but the gratification of examining all its noble 
works was damped by regret^ that it was not under a 
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happier rule.* " It is a melancholy thing to see this 
fine city subjected to a petty king like the King of 
Sardinia, part of whose revenue is the four francs paid 
by every traveller who enters his territory. We saw 
the house where Massena lived during the siege of 
Genoa by the Austrians and English. In the hall 
door is the mark of a cannon shot. One day, a ball 
reached from one of the English ships into the very 
middle of the city, and struck the door of his house, 
passing through it and the neighbouring wall, with- 
out hurting any one. He heard the crash, and im- 
mediately on knowing the cause, set off for the fort, on 
the hills near Genoa." 

No one could have enjoyed beautiful scenery, noble 
works of art, and traits of character, more than 
Dr. Orpen ; but these have been the chief attrac- 
tions to so many travellers who ha;ve described all 
they saw, and all they felt, that the objects which 
more powerfully engaged his attention, may be more 
interesting: these were the institutions for the ame- 
lioration of human suffering. 

At Genoa he visited the hospital, where he men- 
tions that he " saw many children in the small-pox. 
In the time of the French they used to inoculate 
with cow-pock, the French made them do so." No 
one, indeed, more thoroughly appreciated the blessing 

* How different its present rule ! 
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of vaccination than Bonaparte. During the detention 
of the English in France, in the year 1805, a letter 
was put into his hand, in which he was solicited to 
give permission to two scientific men. Dr. Wickam, 
one of the travelling Fellows of Oxford, and Mr. 
Williams, to return to England. He refused to comply 
with the request, and threw the letter aside. Josephine 
glanced at, the signature, and pronounced the name 
of Jenner. "Jenner!" repeated Napoleon. "We can 
refuse nothing to that man!" He instantly gave an 
order for their release. Jenner made various appli* 
cations to Napoleon afterwards: they were always 
successful. 

In a letter from Florence, Dr. Orpen says, " I 
visited the hospitals in every town to i^hich I came, 
and to which I could gain admission. We were glad 
to find that the non-restraint system had been in 
operation so long ago, in the Lunatic Hospital at 
Toulouse. " The lunatics," he says, " were all out of 
their cells, except two or three, and were walking 
and sitting in the yard, unrestrained by chains or 
jackets. In most places the treatment seems to be 
principally moraL At Marseilles, I was not permitted 
to see the Lunatic Hospital, which I have heard is 
very dirty and ill-managed." This accounts for his 
exclusion. " At Genoa, chains abound in the lunatic 
hospitals, and yet the patients are not violent. . . • 
At Montpellier I visited the School of Medicine, once« 
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celebrated, now scarcely known in France. The bust? 
of Hippocrates has a glory upon it. In the lecture 
room still remains the marble chair in which the 
celebrated professors sat. ... . I met one of 
the physiqia-ns, with whom I had some conversatipii. 
He said, ^ We flatter ourselves that we have preserved 
the sacred fire unextinguished : we follow Hippocrates^ 
aud lai^h at the pride of the modem School of 
Paris.'" . 

Dr, Orpen felt strongly the advantage of coming in 
contact with those who were engaged in acts of beoe^ 
Yolence like himself. The cause of . humanity, like 
freemasonry, establishes a brotherhood at once, and 
the mists of prejudice are dispersed by participation 
in social charities. Many incidents which he re- 
counted prove this. He tells of the Abbe Goudelin, 
a teacher at the Bourdeaux Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, with whom he had become intimate. " ' I 
look on you as a friend,' said the Abbe to me, at 
parting, 'and though I am a Frenchman, and you 
an Englishman — though you are a Protestant, and 
I am a minister of the Catholic Church, yet I cannot 
look upon our separation and difference, but on our 
union in heart and spirit. I embrace you,' said he, 
kissing me, ' as the friend of the objects of our com- 
mon solicitude.' I felt the same; and learned that 
no difference of nation can disassociate those whom 
a community of true love to the same Lord binds 
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together. The Abbe not only expressed the deepest 
interest in the fate of his own deaf and dumb pupils, 
but in those of our country." 

Many were the interesting anecdotes which Dr. 
Orpen gleaned at the various institutions for the edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb, which he visited. M. 
Naef, the master at the institution at Yverdun, in the 
Pays-de-Vaud, told him, that when his first pupil was 
suflBciently advanced, to be capable of receiving direct 
religious instruction, he led him one day to a know- 
ledge of a future life. As soon as he seized the idea, 
then perfectly new to him, he started up in an ecstacy 
of delight, and exclaimed, ^^ Oh ! now I shall die 
content ; now I know that I shall not perish, that I 
shall not die eternally." 
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Abbe Sicard and his Pupil — De I'Ep^e— Early Days of Massieu — 
His Examination and Answers — His Prayers — Sympathy of 
Deaf and Dumb for each other — Marchioness of Thomond. 

Dr. Orpen's intimacy with the Abbe Sicard, and 
his celebrated pupil, Massieu, was one of the most 
interesting occurrences of his interesting tour. Sicard 
had succeeded the Abbe De I'Epee, at the Parisian 
Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb ; 
he was about fifty-eight years of age when Dr. Orpen 
became acquainted with him ; he lived but four years 
after they parted. The establishment over which he 
presided would, in all human probability, never have 
been founded but for the admirable De I'Epee: from 
very childhood his great object was to benefit his 
fellow-creatures. Accident suggested new ideas of 
usefulness. One day, having called on business at 
the house of a lady, he was shown into a room where 
he found two young ladies intently occupied in needle- 
work; he spoke to them, but received no answer; he 
addressed them again and again, but they were still 
silent. Their mother came in, and in tears she gave 
the melancholy explanation — ^both girls were deaf and 
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dumb. They had, by means of pictures, received 
some instruction from a kind ecclesiastic of the name 
of Vanin, but he died, and there was no one to re- 
sume the task. " Believing that these children would 
live and die in ignorance of religion," De I'Epee 
said, " I was touched with compassion for them, and 
I told their mother that she might send them daily 
to my house, and that I would do whatever I might 
find possible for them." 

As early as the 16th century, Pedro de Ponce, a 
Spaniard, had succeeded in educating two deaf and 
dumb children ; and in the year 1748, Pereira, ano- 
ther Spaniard, astonished the Academy of Science in 
Paris by the attainments of two children who had been 
born' deaf and dumb, and whom he had instructed; 
but from their success De I'Epee derived no advantage^ 
lis their system, whatever it might have been, was 
unknown to him: he had, then, to devise one for 
himself. He devoted himself with enthusiasm to the 
task which he had undertaken; its success encouraged 
him to enlarge his plans, and he took under his roof 
forty poor deaf and dumb children to maintain and 
educate. His income did not exceed £400 per annum ; 
a fourth of this he reserved for his own use, the re- 
maining £800 were for his pupils : his own expenses 
were limited to the bare necessaries of life ; there was 
no privifiition to which he did not cheerfully submit for 
the sake of his children, as he was wont to call them* 
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In the severe winter of 1788, when advanced in age, 
and labouring under infirmities, he would not allow 
himself a fire^ refusing to purchase wood, that he 
might not exceed the sum to which he limited his 
annual expenditure. His friends expostulated with 
him in vain ; his pupils were informed of it ; they all 
— ^the forty — ^ruhsed into his presence and cast them- 
selves before him, imploring by gestures of agony that 
for their sake he would preserve himself from the 
inclemency of the season. Their tears and their 
affliction at length prevailed, but for long after, he 
reproached himself for having yielded. " My poor 
children," he would say, " I have wronged you of a 
hundred crowns." 

DeTEpee had a small house on the height of Mont 
Martre, to which he would repair on holidays with his 
pupils. Here he would often mingle in their sports. 
A frugal banquet was prepared for them ; a long table 
wasiaid ; one or two friends were -sometimes invited 
guests at those simple repasts ; they delighted to wit- 
ness the gaiety and happiness which prevailed, and to 
watch the looks of love with which his children re- 
garded the excellent man. 

• One day, De I'Epee intimated to his pupils the 
probability of his death being near. They uttered 
the most piercing shrieks ; they pressed round him, 
and held him by his clothes, as it were to prevent his 
being snatched from them. De. I'Epee endeavoured to 
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stop their tears, though his own flowed fast ; he could 
only calm them by reminding them that there was 
a better life, where they would be reunited to part 
no more. 

The fame of De I'Epee's success spread far and wide. 
A drama, founded on an incident said to be connected 
with it, was brought out in London with great ap- 
plause.* The Empress Catherine sent the Russian 
ambassador to him, with a munificent present. " My 
lord," said the Abbe, " I never receive gold. Say to 
her Majesty, that if my labours have appeared to her 
to claim her esteem, all that I ask is, that she will 
send me a deaf and dumb person, or a master to be 
instructed in the art of teaching." 

The Emperor Joseph of Austria, visited the institu- 
tion, and expressed great astonishment that a man 
so deserving had not, at least, obtained an abbey, the 
revenues of which he might have applied to the wants 
of the deaf and dumb. He ofiered to ask for one for 
him, or even give him one in his own dominions. " I 
am now old," said De I'Epee. " If your Majesty 
wishes well to the deaf and dumb, it is not on my 
head, already bending to the tomb, that the benefit 
must fall, it is on the work itself. It is worthy of 
a great prince to perpetuate anything that is useful to 
humanity." His words were not thrown away. The 
Emperor sent an ecclesiastic to Paris, to receive in- 

* Probably translated from the French. 
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structions in the method of teaching the deaf and 
dumb^ and he became the founder of the first national 
school, in Vienna, for their education. 

De I'Epee laboured successfully for ten years, before 
he applied to the government for an endowment. His 
great anxiety was to ensure permanency for the in- 
stitution which he had founded. He fervently desired, 
that when he was dead and gone, it should be the 
national care ; and that its benefits should be extended 
through all time to the afflicted class to whom he had 
devoted himself. Promise after promise was made 
that his desire should be granted. The hope that the 
promise would not be forgotten soothed his last days ; 
he did not live to see it fulfilled. His death took place 
in 1789 : his institution was endowed two years after. 

Like De I'Epee, Sicard loved the children as if they 
were his own. He had made great improvements in the 
systeim of education. Though Dr. Orpen had seen 
notices of him and his pupil Massieu occasionally in 
the periodicals for some years, and knew, from his own 
experience, what could be done by education for the 
deaf and dumb, he was astonished and delighted by 
what he saw : and he always recurred to his intimacy 
with Sicard and Massieu as a happy event in his life. 

The whole history of Massieu was such as to excite 
the deepest interest. Born in a hovels his childish 
days were spent in watching a flock. He knew none 
of hia fellow creatures but his relations; be had' two. 
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brothers and two sisters — they were all deaf and dumb. 
He had no communion with his kind. " He was a 
man of the woods," said Sicard, in speaking of him, 
^^ not knowing, as yet, any but purely animal habits, 
astonished and terrified at everything." Such was 
Massieu when he was brought by his mother, along 
with one of her deaf and dumb daughters, to be placed 
in the school for the deaf and dumb at Bourdeaux. 
He supposed that he was still to be employed in the 
care of a flock. " His regrets reverted towards the 
places which had been witness of his infancy. Every- 
thing that he saw seemed to him a danger — every 
movement that was commanded him a snare. How 
far was this simple child from suspecting that he came 
to be instructed, and to learn to become a man, who 
regarded himself but as the equal of the animals 
confided to his care ! His physiognomy clouded and 
without any character, his looks timid and unassured, 
his air silly and suspicious, all seemed to announce 
that Massieu was not capable of any instrtiction,^^ 

Yet this unpromising child gives an afiecting ac- 
count of his heart-yearnings for instruction in the 
little sketch of his early days, written by him at the 
request of the author of La Corbeille de Fleurs. He 
mentions that he was more than thirteen-and-a-half 
years old before he received any instruction ; he says, 
" Before my education, while I was a child, I could 
neither write nor read. I desired to write and read. 
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I often saw young boys and young girls who were 
going to school ; I desired to follow them ; I was very 
enyious of them. With tears in my eyes I begged my 
father's permission to go to school. I took a book and 
opened it upside down to mark my ignorance: I put 
it under my arm as if to go out ; but my father refused 
me the permission I requested, making signs to me, 
that I could never learn anything because I was deaf 
and dumb. Then I cried very loud. I again took 
the books to read them ; but I knew neither the letters, 
nor the words, nor the phrases, nor the periods. Full 
of vexation, I put my fingers in my ears, and de- 
manded with impatience of my father to have them 
cured. He answered me that there was no remedy ; 
then I was in grief. I quitted my father's house and 
went to school, without telling my father. I addressed 
myself to the master, and asked him by signs to teach 
me to read and to write. He refused me roughly, and 
drove me from the school. This made me cry much; 
but it did not dishearten me. I often thought of writing 
and reading. I was then twelve years old. I attempted 
alone with the pen to form the writing-signs. 

" In my childhood my father taught me to make 
prayers in gestures, evening and morning. I threw 
myself on my knees, I joined my hands and moved 
my lips, in imitation of those who speak when they are 
praying to God. 

*' At present I know that there is a God, who is the 

d2 
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creator of heaven and earth ; in my childhood, I adored 
the heavens^ not God: I did not see God; I did see 
the heavens. 

"I did not know whether I had been made, or 
whether I had made myself. 

*' I grew tall, but if I had not known my instructor 
Sicard, my mind would not have grown as my body ; 
for my mind was very poor. In growing up, I should 
have thought that the heavens were God." 

There is something inexpressibly sad in the melan- 
choly detail, when he says, ^* the children of my own age 
did not play with me : they despised me: I was like a dog. 

" I amused myself alone, in playing at ball, or mar- 
bles, or running about on stilts. 

" 1 knew the numbers before my instruction ; my 
fingers had taught me them ; I did not know the figures. 
I counted with my fingers ; and when the number passed 
ten, I made notches in a stick. 

"During my childhood, my parents sometimes made 
me watch a flock ; and often those who met me, touched 
with my situation, gave me money. One day a gentle- 
man who was passing, M. De Puymorin, took a liking 
to me, made me go to his house, and gave me to eat 
and drink. Afterwards, when he went to Boui'deaux, he 
spoke about me to M. Sicard, who consented to take 
charge of my education. The gentleman wrote to my 
father, who showed me his letter ; but I could not read 
it My relations and my neighbours told me what it 
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contained. They informed me that I should go to 
Bourdeaux ; they thought it was to learn to be a cooper. 
My father said to me, that it was to learn to read and 
write. I set out with him for Bourdeaux. When we 
arrived there, we went to visit M. 1' Abbe Sicard, whom 
I found very thin. 

" I commenced by forming letters with my fingers. 
In the space of many days, I knew how to write some 
words ; in the space' of three months, 1 knew how to 
write many words ; in the space of six months, I knew 
how to write some phrases ; in the space of a year, I 
wrote well. 

" In the space of a year and nine months, I wrote 
better; and I answered well in questions that people 
proposed to me. 

" It was three years and six months that I had been 
with M. I'Abbe Sicard, when I set out with him for 
Paris. 

**In the space of four years, I became like those 
who hear and speak." 

From this statement, it will be seen, that it was not 
long before Sicard had reason to entertain most flattering 
hopes of his pupil. In two days he knew the alphabet. 
What encouragement for Dr. Orpen ! He knew that 
in a few years this poor deaf-mute ** excelled most 
hearing persons in the readiness^ precision^ and wisdom 
of his answers." It would indeed be impossible to read 
these answers without being struck with their philo- 
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sophic and poetic turn. At the public exercise in April 
1808, when asked, What is happiness? he replied, 
^^ Happiness is pleasure that endeth not, and misfortune 
is grief that endeth not." He was asked, what was the 
distinction between a conqueror and a hero ? " Arms 
and soldiers make a conqueror, courage of heart a 
hero. Julius Caesar was the hero of the Romans: 
Napoleon is the hero of Europe," was the answer given 
at once. When asked, What is gratitude ? " It is the 
memory of the heart," was the reply. What is time ? 
was one of the questions. ^^ A line that has two ends : 
a path which begins in the cradle and ends in the tomb." 
What is eternity ? "A day, without yesterday or to- 
morrow : a line that has no end." It is said that it 
was Sir James Mackintosh who asked him. Does God 
reason? Without hesitation he gave this remarkable 
answer : " Man reasons because he doubts ; he deliber- 
ates, he decides. God is omniscient; He knows all 
things ; He never doubts ; He therefore never reasons." 
Sicard gives a most interesting account of the way 
in which he led Massieu to a knowledge of God. The 
effect which this produced upon him, Sicard declares 
that he could never forget. In an ecstacy he fell upon 
his knees ; the adoration of that moment was worthy of 
the Being to whom it was offered, — ^pure, sincere, and 
fervent ! He then gave Sicard to understand, by the 
most expressive gestures^ what was uppermost in his 
mind. ^^ Ah ! laissez-moi idler d mm perCy & ma mbre^ 
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d mes fr^esy d mes soeurs^ leur dire quHl y aun Dieu : 
ils ne le savent pasJ^ — Oh ! let me go to my father^ to 
my mother^ to my brothers^ to my sisters, to tell them 
there is a God: they do not know him. The Abbe 
Sicard then spoke of him through whose means a way 
of imparting a knowledge of the Supreme Being to the 
deaf and dumb had been devised. " Who is he, then, 
whose lessons you repeat to us ? " enquired Massieu with 
eagerness. " With what joy," says Sicard, " did I 
write immediately, in large letters, the name of this 
immortal man, whose sacred mission I was exercising. 
Massieu could not refrain from tears. He wrote after 
me this most venerable name, The Abbe De VEpee ; he 
wished to know if this charitable man had formed other 
disciples ; and if the unhappy deaf and dumb of other 
countries had, like him, instruction. I told him of all 
the schools for their education, and of their masters. 
The names of all their benefactors, of all these fathers 
of the deaf and dumb, were written in the memory of 
Massieu, whom I had just rendered so happy." 

Sicard had brought Massieu and another remarkable 
pupil to London about two years before Dr. Orpen 
knew them. The answers of these pupils delighted 
those who were present at an examination, when they 
were brought forward. 

Mr. Mann mentions another examination, when 
Massieu distinguished himself by his answers. It 
was held at the particular desire of Lucien Bona- 
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parte, at the time when he was Minister of the 
Interior. The minister examined several of the junior 
scholars himself: and the progress they had made in 
writing and arithmetic was such, as not only satisfied 
him extremely, but excited the unanimous approbation 
of the rest of the company in the hall. 

" Massieu was in attendance as regulator of the less 
advanced pupils ; and the minister, at length, wished 
to put some questions to him also. The young man 
mounted the stage, and made his obeisance ; his coun- 
tenance, without being either handsome or expressive 

of anything exalted, is very intelligent 

The minister spoke, and the Abbe communicated the 
question by signs to Massieu, who wrote it down 
instanter; then turning round an anxious and respectful 
look, he fixed his eyes upon the minister, to know if he 
had been happy enough to state the question as it had 
been delivered. Lucien Bonaparte nodded approba- 
tion. The deaf and dumb metaphysician proceeded, 
with expedition, to write the answer underneath the 
question. What is laziness or idleness ? ^ It is a 
disgust for useful occupation — a disinclination to do 
anything — ^from which result indigence, want of clean- 
liness, disease of body, and contempt of others.' In 
writing this, his gestures and looks were in perfect 
accordance with the ideas that might be supposed to exist 
within him, and with the word he was writing. When 
he had finished the last words, he turned round, and 
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then his whole person^ his countenance, his eyes, ex- 
hibited one of the jastest pantomimic representations 

of laziness which it is possible to conceive 

After a moment, he made an expressive transition to 
the looks and manners of a person filled with that 
dread and abhorrence which the idea of laziness should 
inspire. The table being a large square surface of 
boards painted black, the chalk writing was distinctly 
legible in every part of the exhibition hall." 

The notes which Dr. Orpen took of all he saw and 
heard, were embodied some years after in a little 
volume, entitled Annah of the Deaf and Dumb. It 
was printed by his favourite pupil, Thomas Collins, 
who was then serving his apprenticeship to a printer. 

In studying the mind of the extraordinary genius, 
Massieu, Dr. Orpen must have felt that, perhaps, 
the powers of some other, as singularly gifted, were 
pent-up in their hidden recesses, without the means of 
finding any outlet. An ardent mind might be thirsting 
fi)r knowledge which was never to be obtained. He 
had learned that even cases the most apparently hope- 
less were still capable of instruction, and of a great 
increase of enjoyment ; and what weighed more than 
any other consideration with him was, that spiritual 
instruction would be imparted to those who were utterly 
ignorant of Sim in whom they lived and moved and had 
their being, and that they could be made to comprehend 
that they were accountable beings. 
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The uniform account given in the French, Italian, 
and American schools for the deaf and dumb, is that 
no instance is known in which a deaf and dumb person, 
without instruction, had any conception of a Supreme 
Being, or was found to imagine a Creator of the world. 

Massieu, so wonderfully endowed, and so justly cele- 
brated for his " discoveries in the language of thought," 
had no idea, before he was instructed, of the divine 
attributes. Surrounded by the objects of nature, he 
formed the most strange ideas of their origin; the 
instinct common to human nature, which acknowledges 
a ruling power, had never been rightly directed. It is 
thus he himself alludes to it, when asked about his 
prayers to Heaven, for his father had taught him the 
attitude of prayer : he said that his object had been to 
make the heavens descend at night to the earth, in 
order that the plants which he had planted might grow, 
and the sick might be restored to health. " Often I 
went to hide myself in the dykes," is the account which 
Massieu gives of himself, " to watch the heavens de- 
scend upon the earth for the growth of beings. 
I wished much to see this." During his mother's ill- 
ness, he used to go every night to pray for her resto- 
ration to a particular star, which he had selected for its 
beauty ; but, finding that she got worse, he became en- 
raged, and pelted stones at the star. 

His afiectionate disposition endeared him to his pre- 
ceptor. " Filial love," said the Abb6 Sicard, " never 
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costs the least effort to his sensitive and faithful 
heart, — he thinks only of the wants of his mother.** 
When the decree, by which he was appointed to an 
humble place in the deaf and dumb institution, was 
read to him, he was transported with joy as he gave 
expression to the first thought which the good news 
inspired. ** I shall now be able to ensure bread to the 
old age of my mother." " Everything he receives," 
continues the Abbe, " as the price of his instructions, 
or as a return for the pleasure which he commu- 
nicates, would be remitted to her, if I were not to 
remind him that he has wants himself, and that he 
must keep a sufficiency to satisfy them. The first 
motion of his soul, when he receives his salary as an 
usher, or any gift from those whom the justness and 
precision of his answers have delighted, is to say to 
me by signs — this is for my poor mother P 

In visiting the foreign schools, Dr. Orpen's previous 
observations were fully borne out. The artless and 
amiable dispositions which had so much interested him 
in the deaf-mutes known to him, he met with among 
those he had now an opportunity of seeing. The power 
which instruction gave the poor children of expressing 
the affection and the tender sentiments with which their 
hearts were overflowing was surely a great blessing. 
The generous feeling observed by all who have commu- 
nication with the deaf and dumb, and the institutions 
for their education, in their eagerness that others in 
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the same unhappy situation should, like them, profit 
by instruction, is a touching proof of the value which 
they set upon it. He often saw the pupils at Clare- 
mont gather round one just admitted, and encourage 
him to dry his tears, and lead him through all the 
rooms, and the garden, and the grounds of the insti- 
tution, and show and explain to him pictures, and cor- 
rect his imperfect signs. He often witnessed these 
endeavours to amuse, comfort, and instruct their brother 
in misfortune. 

" I remember," Dr. Orpen says, *^ once visiting, 
while on the continent, a deaf and dumb school at 
Milan, under the worthy Abbate Carlo de Bonis. One 
of the pupils gave me, when parting, his copy of the 
manual alphabet, engraved by himself, begging me to 
present it, on my return to Ireland, to the institution 
for his fellows in misfortune. They bade me farewell 
with the warmest assurances of friendship and kindness, 
and, as I left tiiem, all kissed my hand with eagerness." 

In him these poor children saw one devoting himself 
to improve the condition of the deaf and dumb, and 
they regarded and venerated him accordingly. The 
deaf and dumb perceive every moment that they labour 
under some want ; the ready communication of those 
about them makes them feel it incessantly. Without 
knowing the nature of that mysterious faculty, they 
know that it cannot be overrated, and that its loss is 
beyond their conception. 
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An affecting anecdote is recorded of the first Mar- 
chioness of Thomond, who was eminently beautiful, 
but deaf and dumb. Shortly after the birth of her 
only child, the nurse, who was resting herself by tjie 
cradle while the babe slept, was disturbed by the sound 
of a stealthy step, and, opening her eyes, she beheld, 
to her astonishment, the noble lady by the side of the 
cradle. Her air and countenance bespoke the utmost 
caution and dread of detection. She examined the 
little creature to ascertain that he was certainly asleep ; 
when satisfied, she drew from under the folds of her 
dress a huge stone ; she raised it, in the attitude as if 
to fling it down with force. The nurse was powerless 
from terror, for having from childhood been impressed 
with a belief in the malignity of dummies, she thought 
the murder of the innocent was intended. The stone fell 
with a tremendous bang — not as the nurse dreaded, 
upon the sleeping infant, but on the floor. The little 
creature, startled from sleep by the loud noise, began to 
cry, and showed by its motions and countenance how 
great the disturbance had been. The Marchioness had 
fallen upon her knees, in a transport of joy, to thank 
God for this result of her experiment — the child, then, 
was not deaf ! 
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Switzerland — Festalozzi — Origin of his Simple Mode of Teaching 
— ^Advantage of Gentleness and Kindness in Teachers. 

While travelling in Switzerland, Dr. Orpen became 
acquainted with the celebrated Festalozzi, and spent 
some months with him in his chateau in Tverdun, in 
the Pays-de-Vaud. The intimacy, which had its origin 
in a congeniality of sentiments and of pursuits, led to 
a life-long friendship. Tears after this delightful tour. 
Dr. Orpen says : ^* I can look back with pleasure to 
the privilege of having lived with Pestalozzi in inti- 
mate society and unreserved intercourse for somemonths, 
and of having afterwards enjoyed the friendship of one 
like him — one more truly great and humble, good and 
noble, as a man and a Christian, never fell under my 
immediate observation." 

The degraded state of the children, who were first 
placed under the care of Pestalozzi, made it absolutely 
necessary that simple means should be devised to excite 
interest in their minds, and to rouse their dormant 
faculties. Nature was the only book with which 
they were conversant ; and Pestalozzi was not long in 
discovering that the subjects usually presented to chil- 
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dren were too remote, and taught in a manner too cold 
and abstract. He then decided on a system of educa- 
tion suited to the observation and experience of the 
children. 

Dr. Mayo tells us that in the execution of this plan, 
a series of engravings were provided, representing the 
objects with which children are familiar; and the 
lessons consisted in naming the parts^ and describing 
their structure and use. One day, the master having 
presented to his class the engraving of a ladder, a little 
boy exclaimed that there was a real ladder in the court- 
yard ; why not talk about it rather than about the pic- 
ture ? The boy's suggestion was not attended to on 
this occasion. Soon after, the engraving of a mndow 
formed the subject of examination. " But why," ex- 
claimed the same little objector, ^^why talk of the 
picture of a window, while there is a real window in the 
room, and there is no need of going into the court-yard 
for it ? " The remark was silenced, but in the evening 
both observations were mentioned to Pestalozzi. ** The 
boy is right," said he. " The reality is better than the 
counterfeit ; put away the engravings, and let the class 
be instructed by means of real objects." This plan 
was adopted, as far as it was practicable and convenient. 
It was modified and adapted to circumstances; and 
thus a wide-spread system of education had its origin 
in the wise remarks of a little boy. Dr. Orpen was 
much interested in the school, where he gleaned much 
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information, and took useful hints. He was particu- 
larly pleased with the eflfect produced by gentle rule. 
Control over the children was exercised through the 
medium of the affections. The preceptor endeared 
himself to his pupils by gentleness and kindness. A 
smile of approbation on his countenance was a sufiGicient 
reward for assiduity; a grave and distant aspect, a 
punishment for idleness or carelessness. 

The affectionate brotherhood in which the pupils 
lived, prevented the wish so much akin to envy, that 
they should surpass each other. All desired that all 
should excel. The system of education was, in many 
respects, similar to the method necessarily adopted in 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb, and was so simple 
and so thoroughly adapted to the capacity of young 
children, that Dr. Orpen saw it introduced in no long 
time into almost every infant school in his native 
country. All that he had seen in the educational 
schools, in which he took most interest, must have con- 
vinced him of the justice of the remark which Sterne 
puts into the mouth of one of his fictitious characters : 
" I am convinced, Yorick, that there is a north-west 
passage to the intellectual world, and that the soul of 
man has shorter ways of going to work in furnishing 
itself with knowledge and instruction than we generally 
take with it.'^ 
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Betom to Dnblin — Medical Appointment — Practice — ^Attendance 
on the Poor — Their Condition — Contrast between Bich and 
Poor — Father Mathew — Famine — Emigration — Social Im- 
provement. 

Rbturnbd from his travels in 1818, Dr. Orpen may 
be now said to have commenced his medical practice. 
No one could have entered into its duties better quali- 
fied for their performance: his patience, benevolence, 
and energy, were sure to be continually brought into 
action, and were certain to be effective from a careful 
medical education, which had occupied double the time 
bestowed on it by others : it embraced regular attend- 
ance on the teaching of the most distinguished prac- 
titioners in every branch of the profession, in all the 
various courses — medical, surgical, and scientific — con- 
nected with it ; he had every advantage of hospital 
attendance and clinical instruction ; and the attainment 
of degrees, diplomas, licences, and memberships, in the 
Boyal Colleges and Medical Societies in Edinburgh, 
London, Dublin, and Paris. To many of the member- 
ships he was admitted without solicitation. 

In the year 1818, Dr. Orpen was appointed a medical 

E 
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inspector by the Lord Lieutenant in consequence of a 
dreadful visitation of typhus fever, which prevailed at 
that time throughout Ireland, and in many other parts 
of Europe. His duty was to visit the poor of a con- 
siderable portion — at least one-sixth — of the metro- 
polis, in a wide district stretching across the entire 
city from north to south. 

Wherever fever was reported, those who had taken 
it were to be sent to the hospitals ; if these were too 
full for their admittance, they were to be attended in 
their own rooms. On the decrease of typhus fever to 
iU usual limits — for Dublin is never exempt from the 
fatal complaint — ^Dr. Orpen was reappointed to a medical 
inspectorship, united to the Talbot Dispensary, a new 
institution for the relief of the sick poor in the whole 
north district, the first attached by government to the 
House of Lidustry. This appointment was indeed no 
sinecure; its duties included the daily medical and 
surgical visiting at all hours, and in every kind of 
weather, of the poor in their own houses. On a calcu- 
lation, the visits which Dr. Orpen had paid to the poor 
within four years, exclusive of the time of the fatal 
typhus fever, amounted to 16,161, and he prescribed 
for patients 85,269 times. 

Li the years 1818 and 1819, while the fever raged, 
it entailed labour almost beyond conception, constant 
danger, and repeated illness. The suflferings not only 
of the poor, but of their medical attendants, at that 
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awful time are detailed in An Address to the Public on 
the State of the Poor of Dublin^ especially connected 
with the Prevention of Cholera. It appeared first in 
the Evening Post^ April 10, 1832, and afterwards in 
the form of a pamphlet, when some cases of cholera 
had actually appeared. It stated the very startling 
fact, that no less than twenty millions of the human 
race had been swept from the face of the earth by that 
dreadful disease, a number fearfully increased after its 
appearance in these countries. By recapitulating the 
scenes which he had witnessed, the fatigue and anxiety 
which he had endured in his attendance on the poor, 
he hoped to excite a desire among the wealthy to im- 
prove their condition, not only on account of the 
miserable beings themselves, but as a precaution to 
keep danger from their own households. The details 
given in the pamphlet best acquaint us with the misery 
of that time — misery scarcely to be exceeded at the 
awful time of the cholera. The crowded state of the 
dwellings of the poor would have accounted fully for 
the virulence and long duration of any complaint by 
which they were visited, even without the squalid 
wretchedness which added tenfold to its fatality. 

*^ I have," Dr. Orpen says, " visited at the lowest 
computation several thousand houses in which not less 
than forty or fifty persons live ; and several hundreds, 
in which eighty, ninety, or a hundred are to be met, 
sometimes twelve individuals occupying one room. The 

e2 
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houses in streets fallen into decay are generally inha- 
bited by the poor, and being larger than those in the 
olden streets and in the lanes, contained double the 
numbers. Numbers also lived at the rear of the houses 
usually occupied by stables; these had two or four 
rooms ; the entrance was commonly by a ladder • out- 

• 

side. Like the other dwellings they were crowded to 
suflFocation. I have stepped into a small room not 
twelve feet square, I suppose, in which seven, eight, or 
nine persons, lay scattered on different parts of the 
floor, without a single article of bedding or furniture, 
all dressed in rags and all ill of fever. I have actually 
had to step oter several of them who could scarcely 
move, before I could reach the others to feel their 
pulses, to know whether they were so ill as to require 
admission to the hospital. I have attended families in 
which every member, or rather every one in the room 
in succession, was taken ill of fever. Every article of 
furniture and of clothing, and even the father's tools 
of trade, had disappeared gradually, and gone to the 
j)awnbroker's. . • . In the end I was laid up with ty- 
phus fever, of the worst kind, for one-and-twenty days ; 
I feel the effects still. I could tell the names of a dozen 
young medical men who have died from similar causes, 
and of others disabled for life. 

" Not only were the poor subject to dreadful attacks 
of disorder from their squalor, and overcrowded and 
imwholesome dwellings^ but, from the darkness of the 
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staircases^ accidents were continually occurring to the 
aged^ the infant, and the drunken. The window and 
the hearth tax, which went by the name of the typhus 
tax, excluded all chance of ventilation, as the landlord 
eluded it by building up the fire-places and the windows. 
The want of a change of raiment, too, prevented any 
ventilation of their clothes, or of their skin. No 
whitewashing or scouring could prevent infection while 
the purifying of their clothes and cleansing of their 
skins was neglected. I could," he adds, " fill your 
whole paper, several days in succession, with details of 
the excessive misery of the poor in Dublin. I have 
frequently found poor people lying in cellars, without 
any bed or bedding whatever, except an old hamper 
torn down at the sides with a little decayed straw in it, 
in which the individuals l?iy crumpled up in a manner 
that was almost inconceivable, with their knees bent up 
to their chins, and their limbs drawn together like those 
of a dog on a frosty night. I have often found persons 
near death, in a wretched room, totjiUy alone ; some- 
times with no clothing but a piece of baize, with no 
furniture of any kind; perhaps, the bottom of an 
earthen jar or old crock to serve them for kettle, sauce- 
pan, and drinking vessel. It has happened many 
hundred times, when ordering some medicine got from 
the dispensary to be taken in a little whey, and that 
the patient should get plenty of drink after it, I have 
seen that they could not buy milk to make it. What 
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can a medical man do but buy it for them ? None but 
medical men know the real state of the poor." Know- 
ing it, and feeling it, involved a constant demand upon 
purses which, in most cases, were not well supplied. 

Such a man as Dr. Orpen could not witness it with- 
out aflFording relief. In adverting to the labours of the 
medical profession in the disastrous times of pestilence 
and famine, Dr. Orpen speaks strongly ; its members 
were the only part of the community brought in con- 
tinual contact with the sufferers ; they were the con- 
stant witnesses of scenes dreadful beyond description 
— scenes familiar to them at their own homes; the 
sad impressions they left could not be shaken off. How- 
ever customary it may be to say that the feelings of 
medical men are blunted, they carry the sad recol- 
lections in their very hearts, and death very frequently 
in their frames. The effect of the foetid atmosphere 
upon the medical visitors and the ministers of religion 
who attended the sick and dying, was sadly proved by 
every day's experience; it frequently produced a 
loathing and nauseousness, which brought on dangerous 
illness; and induced such debility in the miserable 
patients themselves as, in many inflammatory attacks, 
to which thtf poor are particularly subject, precluded 
the possibility of having recourse to the usual remedies. 

The physical depression which the pestilent air was 
calculated to produce was greatly increased by the 
painful feelings excited in the medical attendants by 
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the utter destitution of the sufferers, and the total 
inability to relieve it adequately. It is indeed de- 
pressing even to read the description of the melan- 
choly scenes given in the pamphlet. " But what is the 
use," Dr. Orpen says, " of breaking my heart and 
yours by telling of such scenes and cases?" lie could 
not think of them without a shudder which vibrated 
through his whole frame. Coming from witnessing 
8uch squalid wretchedness, it is not strange that the 
contrast between the condition of the rich and the 
poor should have struck him most forcibly. " Many a 
time," he says, "when coming from such scenes to 
visit rich patients on beds of down, or in gorgeous 
rooms, often with scarcely anything ailing them, unless 
some trifling uneasiness caused by the superabmidance 
of those very things of which the poor were totally 
destitute, I have offended them, and actually once or 
twice lost their employment, by making light of their 
complaints." He tells of the unwillingness, after wit- 
nessing such misery, with which he has gone to dine 
out — " Where two or three courses followed each other 
at a sumptuous repast, I have thought that what the 
rich consume needlessly would supply all the wants of 
the poor." 

Even in looking over these brief extracts from the 
pamphlet, it must be seen what a sufferer Dr. Orpen 
was in body and mind, while attending the poor 
throughout their years of great trial. How gladly 
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would he have lent a helping hand to the improve- 
ments which have taken place since then, in the con- 
dition of the poor: many of them, too, in accordance 
with his own suggestions. More healthful accommoda- 
tion in enlarged hospitals, and other public institutions, 
has been very beneficial. The diminution of drunken- 
ness was a national blessing ; it is well known what an 
incentive it is to idleness and improvidence, and what 
incalculable misery it has inflicted, not only on the 
individuals who indulged in the degrading vice, but on 
whole families who participated in the ruin, though not 
in the indulgence. The great reformation carried out 
by the excellent Father Mathew, was productive of 
infinite good ; that true patriot devoted himself to the 
most arduous task for the benefit of his country, and 
sacrificed his means and wore out his frame in the 
great undertaking.''^ 

A wider spread of education, encouragement to 
industry and its better remuneration, have induced 
a degree of self-respect, which has told upon the 
habits ; but there is still a vast amount of wretched- 
ness, and much remains to be done. A distinguished 
physician from Ireland, who accompanied an oflScer of 
health, some years since, through the city of London, 
declares that he had witnessed greater misery and 
more to shock the feelings on that tour of inspection, 

* Unhappily the Tice is again prevalent, and sends vast num- 
bers to the jails and workhouses. 
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than he had ever seen in Dublin. Perhaps^ in every 
great city, the same unnatnral contrast between the 
condition of the rich and poor may be found. Narrow, 
indeed, is the boundary which separates those who 
differ most widely in the concerns of life : how short 
is the passage from all that is most luxurious and re- 
fined to all that is most miserable and revolting ! 

" There's something in this world amiss, 
ShaU he unriddled hy-and-hy." 

Disastrous events were turned by the mercy of Pro- 
vidence to the advantage of the most indigent of the 
poor of Ireland. The famine and emigration thinned 
the ranks of the population. From the class just above 
those in abject poverty, the greatest numbers emigrated, 
while those in the extremity of destitution had no choice 
bnt to stay at home. The gaps thus left in the labour 
market caused by emigration, were left to be filled by 
those who had hitherto been condemned to unwilling 
idleness. The scarcity of hands increased the rate of 
wages ; the ghastly famine had taught the people not 
to place their sole dependence on a precarious crop. 

Much was suffered in the ordeal through which Ire- 
land passed, before the sufferings of her poor were in 
any degree mitigated. In the highways, and the very 
streets of the towns, the dying and the dead were 
constantly seen^ and the mournful wail of the be- 
reaved went through the length and breadth of the 
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land; and the partings of those, too, about to be 
separated by the wide seas, were heartrending. 

" Down where yon anch'ring vessel spreads the sail, 
That idly flaps with ev'ry gale ; 
Downward they move, a melancholy hand, 
Pass from the shore and darken on the strand." 

Sad, indeed, was the leave-taking, which was for 
ever; when the cabin — though poor and scant — so 
passionately loved, was never to be seen again. Few 
could look upon those with whom they had shared even 
but a short companionship^ or on the scenes which a 
few brief months had made familiar, without a feeling 
of melancholy, if they are to be seen no more. No 
more ! there is a pathetic cadence in the very words. 
When heard by the grave or on the strand, their full 
import is felt. 

As years speed on, such improvements in the social 
condition of the poor are taking place, that we may 
hope that in the land of their birth they may find the 
comforts and enjoyments which their fathers never 
had. Public works, increasing demand for labour, and 
higher wages, open the way for substantial comforts ; 
and we have lived to see the time when many enjoy- 
ments are within their reach. Few among them are not 
able to accomplish some excursion,' it may be to see 
a father or a mother, or some dear friend, or to visit 
some scene or exhibition, no longer for the exclusive 
gratification of those in a higher grade of society. 
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And letters, the great boon to the absent and the 
distant, are not now alone for the rich, but are put 
into the hands of their poorer fellow-creatures, whose 
affections are as warm, and whose anxieties are as 
great for those who are away. For a mere trifle the 
likenesses of those most loved can be had, and are gazed 
on with a rapture as intense as ever the most highly 
finished miniature inspired: the likeness is all — the 
finish is nothing 1 
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providing Light — Satisfactory progress of the School for the 
Deaf and Dumb — Plan of the School — Pestalozzi's system of 
Eewards and Punishments adopted — Lord Powerscourt's Do- 
nations — Joseph Humphreys appointed Head Master — His 
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dear Sister — Confidential Communications to his Friend — Self- 
accusation. 

" All that we can effect for our fellow-creatures is 
but a pleasant labour, and after all it is but little that 
any of us can do, in life's brief space," was Dr. Orpen's 
maxim ; with what sincerity he held it was exemplified 
in his own life of active charity. His sympathy was 
ever with the pitiable cases which fell under his ob- 
servation, and from his professional avocations, they 
were neither few nor far between. There was no 
charity for the mitigation of human suffering, or for 
the improvement of his fellow-creatures, in which he 
did not take a deep interest. He was connected with 
many. The Anti-Slavery Society he considered of 
great importance. He little thought when he was in 
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correspondence with its members, that his lot would 
yet be cast in a country where the dreadful trade was 
still caitied on. He was most earnest for the spread of 
education in his native country, and became a warm 
advocate of "The Irish Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Irish, through the medium of their 
own language ;" his great desire was, that a pure copy 
of the Bible should be presented to the people in a 
language which they all venerated, and which was the 
only one, at that time, that numbers among them 
understood.* In a wild district in the far west of 
Ireland, they often assembled to listen to the Scriptures 
in their native tongue, and in the long winter nights 
they would each in turn bring a candle, that the read- 
ing might not be prevented by want of light. That 
Dr. Orpen was a good Irish scholar, appears in a 
pamphlet which pointed out the errors in an Irish 
translation of the Bible, in which many inaccuracies 
were found. 

Though earnest in promoting all charities, no other, 
perhaps, had taken such hold of his affections as that 
which he had founded himself; and few events of his 
life gave him such intense pleasure as its prosperity. 
It was now under distinguished patronage, and num- 



* Dr. Orpen wrote a pamphlet, entitled The Claim of Millions 
of our Fellow Countrymen to be Taught in their own and only 
Language — tJie Irish. Printed for R. M. Tims, 86, Grafton Street, 
Dublin. 
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bered among its subscribers men who were loved and 
respected for their philanthropy. 

The plan of the school was well carried out. It 
consisted of five classes, occupying distinct forms, and 
each provided with a different lesson in the several parts 
of language, in arithmetic, and in articulation. At 
the end of each hour, the classes changed their seats, 
so that all, in rotation, performed the same exercises. 
Each boy was appointed monitor of the class below his 
own in weekly rotation — thus all benefited by the 
reciprocal exercises of learning or teaching, of direction 
and submission. With respect to punishments and 
rewards, the admirable principles of Pestalozzi were 
adopted. The tempers and moral habits of the pupils 
were carefully cultivated, as an important part of 
Christian education. 

Dr. Orpen's observations while visiting the schools 
for the deaf and dumb, on the continent, and studying 
Pestalozzi's system during his residence with him, 
were of incalculable service. Subscriptions poured 
in. Lord Powerscourt sent a donation of £20. On 
receiving Dr. Orpen's thanks, he sent £100 more. 
At the half-yearly meeting, which took place soon 
after, it was found that the funds were insufficient for 
the admission of more than six out of the seventy 
applicants. The names of the seventy were sent to 
Lord Powerscourt, that he might make a selection of 
the six. He wrote to Dr. Orpen, saying, that he 
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found that a greater number of poor deaf and dumb 
children were applying for admission to the benefits of 
education than the funds of the institution were 
adequate to afford. He added, " As God has been 
pleased to give me the means of helping "you, I request 
you will apply the enclosed draft to that purpose." It 
was for £1,000. 

In the year 1819, Dr. Orpen's special friend, 
Joseph Humphreys, was appointed head master of the 
institution for the education of the deaf and dumb 
of Ireland. The committee, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Orpen, had sent him to Edinburgh to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the mode of instruction so 
successfully pursued in the Edinburgh deaf and dumb 
institution. 

It was gratifying to Dr. Orpen that the situation 
should be filled by one admirably qualified for the 
performance of its duties, and that he should be 
his dearest and earliest friend. An accordance of 
feelings and sentiments had drawn them together from 
very boyhood — many of their tastes, too, had been in 
common ; they made their collections of coins and 
fossils, and we find mention of their museums in Dr. 
Orpen's letters. Their companionship was not only 
agreeable, but profitable to both : for, as they were 
earnestly searching the Scriptures, they were often the 
subject of their conversation when they were together, 
and of their correspondence when separated. A chance 
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meeting was the foundation of this life-long attach- 
ment. 

A grocer's shop, in the main street of Cork, was 
attended by an intelligent man, who took great interest 
in minerals, fossils and coins ; he was in the habit of 
selling some of those which fell into his hands. Here 
the boys met, as they were each making a collection of 
such curiosities. They entered into chat ; and after 
some such subsequent meetings, young Humphreys 
invited his new acquaintance home to look at his coins. 
Years and years have passed since then, and the im- 
pression of that first meeting is still fresh on the 
survivor's mind as when it actually took place. 

" Charles Orpen's face was then," he said, " one of 
the most beautiful I ever saw." He never can speak 
of him without emotion, and there are times when 
it is too much for his weak frame, to trust himself 
even to mention him. The letter in which his ap- 
pointment to the Claremont Institution was announced, 
has been carefully treasured. 

"Claremont is taken — it is a noble place, that I 
must say. You will have one of the most elegant 
places round Dublin ; and it has the finest view. 
Afiairs go on swimmingly. I am preparing a tri- 
umphant report. ... I rejoice in the prospect both 
for you and for the deaf and dumb. . . Dearest 
Joseph, what a noble task is yours, and how blessed, 
yet how awful ! God grant you His grace ever ! 
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Every one is delighted with GlaremoDt. We take 
posseesioQ in a few days. An auction will be of the 
furnitturey garden tools, &c., &c. We intend to pur- 
chase some things for you ; but much will remain to be 
done when you arrive ; so hasten, but do not hurry. 
. . . . Receive my best love and friendship, my 
chiefest and earliest friend." 

Dr. Orpen's letters to his friend give ample proof of 
sincere affection, and entire confidence ; every feeling 
of his heart, all his thoughts, anxieties, and sorrows^ 
were imparted to that faithful friend. His affectionate 
disposition is shown, too, in the constant recurrence 
of his thoughts to his home, and the friends he had 

left there ** I still feel the want of my 

friends in Cork to make me happy, though I know that 
the God of all comfort is as much present here as 
there, and it is from Him alone that I should derive 
happiness.'^ Yet he felt deeply, as he expresses it, 
that a great deal of our happiness here dejpends on our 
being with those we love. " When deprived of them, 
or absent from them, we feel unhappy.'^ 

This very dependence of human creatures on each 
other, has been providentially ordered for the comfort 
of each, and happiness of all. Human affection — the 
dim shadowing of our heavenly Father's tenderness — 
the reflection of the divine nature imparted to man, 
when God made him in His own image, is the greatest 
blessing of this life. His exceeding love is, indeed,; 

F 
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faintly shadowed in all that is most precious in human 
affection — a love which no external circumstances can 
influence — exquisite in its purity from every in- 
terested taint — asking nothing in return but a trusting 
and a loving heart — a love whose care is untiring, 
whose benefits are unceasing — with sympathy for every 
care and trouble, and pardon for every transgression. 

A very long letter written in May 1815, gave an 
account of the fever which he had, and from the effects 
of which he was but slowly recovering. He was with 
his family in Cork when it was written. A sad 
bereavement had plunged them in great affliction — the 
death of his beloved sister Cornelia, of consumption, at 
the age of twenty-two. Her patience and resignation 
during her illness had endeared her more than ever. 
The news of her alarming state was concealed from 
Dr. Orpen during his severe illness. His grief at not 
having been with her, to tend on her, and bid her a 
last farewell, was understood by the friends who knew 
how much she had been the object of his love. "Dear 
Humphreys," he says, "our house is now desolate 
indeed." A dream which he had just before his 
sister's death, made a great impression upon him. " I 
dreamed," he says, " that I was travelling in Spain, 
when a letter reached me in the hand of my sister 
Cornelia, which I most anxiously opened. It began, 
'Dear Charles, melancholy news — ^melancholy news 
indeed^tlie death of a dear friend.' But wheii I 
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Btrove to read farther, the writing hecame illegible and 
indistinct, as if the hund of weakness failed to guide 
the pen. I strove to guess wlio it could Ixj whose 
death was threatened by the dream ; but could form 
no conjecture. A short time before my sickness, I had 
heard that my sister was much lx?tter than usual. 
While engaged in these thoughts, my sister Emily 
came into the room, and told me of Cornelia's danger, 
and of her being obliged to leave me immediately, and 
to return to Cork. She only arrived a few hours 
before the fatal event." 

It was not only his feelings, affections, and sorrows 
that he imparted to his friend, but he confided to him 
his shortcomings, and what he considered his faults of 
character. He blamed himself much for his hasty de- 
cisions ; how few can pass through life without some- 
times coming to such ! " The history of my life," he 
says, *' would exhibit innumerable instances of this ; 
and some of these hasty decisions long continue to exert 
an influence over my happiness. Many of my friends say I 
am positive, but it is my own constant complaint against 
myself, that I am too pliable and flexible — too easily 
influenced by the opinions and judgments of others." 
** I think," he adds, " I have all my life been the victim 
of an insatiable love of novelty, which has made me fly 
off from every pursuit which I have prosecuted for some 
time, and join with ardour in the chase, for a time, 
after something new. I wish I could imprint a charac- 

r2 
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ter of steadiness on my mind and conduct ; but I have 
always been versatile, fickle, and changeable. There 
can scarcely be a stronger indication of a want of 
strength of mind, nor a more melancholy prophecy of 
the little that can be expected from me in any point of 
view. — Unstable as water thou shaft not excels sa^s 
Israel to one of his sons — most wisely." 

The voluntary changes in Dr. Orpen's vocations 
might appear to justify his own opinion respecting the 
indecision of his character, were it not recollected that 
those changes were always made with the sole view of 
benefiting others, and never with any reference to his 
own immediate advantage, or his enjoyment. 
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Glaremont Instdtntion for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb— 
Purchase of Claremont — Its Grounds and Garden — Employ- 
ment of the Children— Deaf and Dumb Children, — Compensa- 
tion of the Senses — Dr. Abercrombie's Opinion on the Subject 
— ^Attention and Memory — Carolan and Bridget Cruise — The 
Blind Captain, William Coote — Saunderson— BUnd Young 
Man of Philadelphia — Fogs in London and Paris — Guides 
employed — Indian Jugglers — American Hunter. 

Claremont, the National Institution for the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb of Ireland, is delightfully 
situated m the midst of meadows and garden, which 
extend over nineteen acres: it is in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Glasnevin, a village scarcely two 
miles from Dublin. Sixty-four pupils are lodged in 
the institution, and it would afford accommodation for 
a hundred and twenty, if the funds were suflScient for 
their support. A most successful system of education 
is carried on. Like many other of our national insti- 
tutions, the establishment of this is owing to the 
humanity and zeal of a single individual, who after- 
wards emigrated to Africa, to the loss of his native 
country; but long before he left its shores, he had 
the gratification of seeing the institution, which he 
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had called into existence, firmly established, and it 
remains a noble memorial of worth and energy. 

It was in the year 1819 that the funds of the insti- 
tution admitted of the purchase of Claremont. Its 
healthful situation, and its suflSciency of ground for 
agricultural purposes, made it peculiarly desirable ; its 
fine garden giving pleasant employment to the boys, 
and furnishing a supply of vegetables for the institution, 
and its knots of flowers the admiration of visitors. 

The children, when first admitted to the school, could 
not conceive why or what they were to learn. Many 
were capricious and irritable in their tempers, never 
having been under control in their own homes, where, 
from afiection or compassion, or from being considered 
as untamed animals, they were sufiered to run wildly 
about, so that any kind of restraint was irksome to 
them. As can be easily conceived, it was diflScult to 
fix their attention, or to get them to submit to any re- 
strictions ; but, by patience and kindness, they were 
after a time brought into training. Such children as 
were already instructed were of great use in influencing 
new-comers — they at once understood each other. It 
is well known that the deaf and dumb who have never 
met before, communicate at once by signs. 

While the boys were employed in cultivating the 
farm garden, the girls were no less usefully engaged in 
household concerns. The washing and needlework were 
all done by them. 
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It was gratifying to Dr. Orpen to observe the regu- 
larity with which all domestic matters were managed, 
bat it was in the school-room that he took more es- 
pecial delight. The time and pains which he bestowed 
in his attendance there, were rewarded by the progress 
of the children, and the development of their minds. 

Deaf and dumb children learn quickly. The prin- 
ciple of compensation, so apparent in the merciful 
dealings of providence, accounts for this. Being de- 
pendent on sight, they exercise it so constantly, that it 
IQ a manner supersedes the sense that is wanted. Those 
observant of the deaf and dumb, must perceive the quick- 
ness of eye with which they notice all external objects. 
Sensation, too, with them is so acute, that they are 
actually aflFected by sounds which escape those who are 
in possession of the sense of hearing. They have been 
known to perceive the approach of a carriage long 
before it was in sight, and when the sound of its wheels 
was quite imperceptible to others. A deaf and dumb 
person has been seen to stop while dancing, when a 
string of the fiddle, whose music he cannot hear, has 
broken ; so sensible are they to every vibration of the 
air. The attention with which the deaf-mute watches 
every motion and every change of countenance, quickens 
his power of observation : the slightest look or gesture, 
which may be totally unnoticed by others, conveys a 
distinct meaning to him. 

Dr. Abercrombie thinks the increased intensity of 
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one sense, "when another is lost, is owing to attention. 
Blind persons, he says, acquire a wonderful delicacy of 
touch. Mr Saunderson could distinguish by his hand 
the true from the counterfeit in a number of Roman 
medals, with a degree of precision beyond that of the 
most experienced virtuoso. There can be no doubt, in- 
deed, that this nice discernment in blind persons arises 
from undivided attention, by which it may be said the 
sense of feeling becomes intensified. 

Attention and memory are so dependent on each 
other, that neither can be efficient without the other, 
Carolan recounted an afiecting incident connected with 
accuracy of touch and faithfulness of memory. Bridget 
Cruise, a young maiden, was the object of his youthful 
aflFection, though she did not bestow her hand upon him. 
Some of his most pathetic airs were composed under 
the influence of her inspiration. He afterwards became 
attached to another, to whom he was married. It 
chanced that, many years after, he went on a pilgrim- 
age to St. Patrick's Purgatory, the celebrated cave in 
the Island of Lough Derg, in the county of Donegal. 
Vast numbers of pilgrims were resorting, from every 
direction, to attend the annual station, held from the 
1st of June to the 15th of August, to make their 
confessions, learn the penance enjoined, and perform 
various devotional exercises. Station Island is about 
half a mile from the shore ; a ferry boat plies between 
them, for the conveyance of the pilgrims across. When 
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Carolan reached the shore, he found several waiting 
for the boat which brought him back. Having landed, 
he assisted some of them into the boat. As the blind 
bard took one of them by the hand, he suddenly started, 
and changed colour. " This^^ he exclaimed, '' is the 
hand of Bridget Cruise.^^ His sense of feeling was 
true — it was, indeed, the hand of her who had been so 
passionately loved. He could never advert to this ac- 
cidental meeting, and the sudden recognition, after so 
many years of separation, without great emotion.^ 

Some among the blind have been actually said to dis- 
tinguish colours by the touch. There is a remarkable 
case of a blind tailor, of the name of Maguire, who 
was employed to make a tartan dress. Even to those 
who could see, it would have been a difficult matter to 
make all the stripes and colours join exactly at the 
seams, as if they were all evenly woven together. 
Maguire, however, completed his task without the dif- 
ference of a thread. 

Captain William Coote, who died some time since at 
Cheltenham, lost both eyes, when a very young man, 
in a sea fight, in which he bore a distinguished part. 
By practice he soon learned to find his way alone to 
every part of his mother's house. So exquisite did 
his sense of touch become, that no article of furniture 
or of dress was purchased by any of the family till 
tested by that hand which could detect the slightest 

* A beautiful song of Lover's is founded on this incident. 
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flaw. This wonderfui sense, which has been found in 
cases like that of Mitchell, the blind deaf-mute, to 
furnish a means of communication, is not like the other 
senses, liable to accident and subject to decay. The 
acuteness of this sense, and the accurate judgment 
formed by the blind of the distance and magnitude of 
objects, are well-known facts. When at the astronomical 
observations in the garden of his college, Mr Saunder- 
son could perceive whenever a cloud passed over the 
sun ; so susceptible were his feelings of every atmos- 
pheric change. 

A blind man, who had the reputation of being a 
judge of horses, on being consulted about one offered 
for sale, declared that the animal was blind ; though 
this had escaped the notice of those who had the 
advantage of sight to aid their investigation ; it was 
nevertheless found to be the case. He had ascertained 
the fact by the sound of the horse's steps, which denoted a 
degree of caution, which he referred to the true cause. 

Dr. Rush tells of a blind young man of Philadel- 
phia, who knew when he approached a post in walk- 
ing across the street, by a peculiar sound in the ground 
under his feet. He could tell the names of a number 
of tame pigeons with which he amused himself in a 
garden, by the distinguishing sound which each made 
in flight over his head. The hearing of the blind is so 
practised, that he knows the sound of the footsteps, 
and the breathing of a friend from those of a stranger. 
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From attention to the lowest sounds and the slightest 
changes of atmosphere^ he can steer his course in the 
darkness of night with greater safety than those who 
are in possession of all their senses. The blind have 
been known to accomplish long and diflScult journeys 
without accident, and have brought others through 
dark and dangerous paths in perfect safety. At the 
time of the dense fogs in Paris and London, the blind 
youths belonging to the institutions for their instruc- 
tion were the only safe guides for those whose eyes 
were utterly useless to them, in the murky mists by 
which they were surrounded, and who would every 
moment have been liable to some fatal accident without 
their aid. 

The wonderful effects of attentive practice have been 
admired in the Indian jugglers ; their dexterity in keep- 
ing up the flying balls, never letting one of them fall, 
and directing them all through the air as if their 
paths were clearly marked out, is a feat that has quite 
the appearance of magic to those who look on. A 
seaman, too, will discern a vessel in the distance, which 
is quite invisible to the unpractised eye. Attention 
teaches the American hunter to trace his unerring way 
through the trackless forests ; the minute appearances in 
the trees indicate to him with fidelity the points of the 
compass ; he is aware, by the marks of the footsteps, 
whether they are those of his friends or his enemies ; 
he judges of their numbers, their baitings, and their 
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employments, by indications that could never attract 
the notice of those unaccustomed to a life in which 
attention is indispensably necessary. The letters of 
the deaf and dumb, descriptive of the various exhibi- 
tions to which they were brought, bear suflScient tes- 
timony to the attention which they pay to the minutest 
object placed before them. Those of Thomas Collins, 
which appeared from time to time in the annual 
reports of the institution where he was educated, were 
particularly interesting in showing the quickness of 
observation, which took account of all that was pass- 
ing. His descriptions were given with remarkable 
accuracy and amusing naivete^ the phraseology like 
that of a foreigner. His account of a review to 
which he had been brought, gives an idea of a scene 
of great bustle. He says, " I saw many soldiers 
who were marching, standing, and firing in line. Guns 
were smoking, oflScers were commanding, soldiers were 
firing cannon, which were smoking on the grass. Many 
coachmen were driving coaches in the park ; many 
soldiers were in a large ring on the ground; many 
boys of the Marine School were marching and stand- 
ing in the park on the grass. Boys of the Hibernian 
School were sitting on the grass. Two officers were 
commanding the boys of the Hibernian School, who 
were marching and beating the drums on the grass. 
Men were climbing trees ; they were sitting and stand- 
ing on the trees. I felt a shock. Soldiers were firing 
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cannon on the grass; horses and gun-carriages were 
galloping on the grass. Horsemen were with muskets 
in muzzle cases, they were sitting in saddles. Man- 
kind were sitting in the tent drinking porter on the 
table. A man was staggering drunk on the grass." 
In writing this description of what he had seen for his 
fellow pupils, he addresses them, ^^ Dear, all the boys 
and girls." He was brought to see the Laplanders when 
they were exhibited in Dublin, and communicated freely 
with them by signs. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Signs — Native Owhyeean communicating with the Pupils of the 
Amencasa. Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb — A Chinese brought 
there — Major Lang — The Eocky Mountains — Signs used by 
different Clans and Tribes — Perfection to which the Language 
of Signs was brought by De I'Epee and Sicard — Articulation 
a Branch of Education in the School for the Deaf and Dumb 
— The Finger Language — Laura Bridgman — Spiritual En- 
lightenment of the Deaf and Dumb — Pupils at Claremont — 
Collins. 

The signs by "which the deaf and dumb communi- 
cate are exactly similar to those used by the inhabitants 
of countries where the spoken language is imperfect, 
or where there is a want of a common language between 
individuals. A native Owhyeean was able to com- 
municate freely with the deaf and dumb in the 
asylum for their instruction in America, to which he 
had been brought. He conveyed, by gestures, the most 
minute particulars of his voyage, and of the customs 
and superstitions which prevail in his native country, 
the deaf-mutes giving him in return an account of 
their mode of life. At another time, a Chinese was 
introduced into the same asylum. He knew only a few 
words of English, and had fallen into a state of deep 
dejection, from being unable to have any communica- 
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ticm with the strangers among whom he was. An 
educated deaf and dumb gentleman was requested to 
communicate with him. The signs were instantly un- 
derstood and responded to; the clouds which had 
overshadowed the countenance of the unhappy man 
were at once dispelled, and it was lit up with pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

A gentleman, who accompanied Major Lang to the 
Rocky Mountains, learned from the Indians a hundred 
of their signs, which he found of the greatest use in his 
intercourse with other tribes. They were exactly the 
same as those which had been in use for sixty or 
seventy years for the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 
An American author observes that, ** the prevalence 
of signs among barbarous * nations, probably arises 
from the fact of their being divided into various 
clans and tribes, whose spoken language, imperfect 
at the best, cannot be generally known; still the 
members of one tribe must often have intercourse with 
those of several others, with languages and dialects 
differing essentially from their own : as in the case of 
the islanders of the Pacific Ocean, and the aborigines 
of this continent. They are therefore, like the deaf 
and dumb, obliged to resort to the silent but significant 
language of signs." 

The perfection to which the language of signs was 
brought, in the teaching of the Abbe De I'Ep^e and 
Sicard, was astonishing. It is the vehicle of instruc- 
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tion first, and always perhaps the most largely adopted 
in the schools for deaf-mutes. It is wonderful how 
quickly they learn to write, and even to articulate ; but 
few of the Abbe Sicard's pupils are taught to speak. 

Dr. Orpen says, " Articulation is merely a branch 
of education superadded, and does not interfere in the 
least with the adoption of whatever may be the most 
perfect mode of education in language and abstract 
ideas. Any person who has visited the National 
Institution in Dublin, must have seen the important 
use which the pupils make of their newly acquired 
faculty of articulation — the pleasure they feel in the 
exercise of this new power — and yet five minutes a 
day devoted to this branch of instruction, on the im- 
proved plan, will be more than suflScient to give them 
this power. M. Bebian, one of the Parisian masters, 
in his essay 8ur les Sourds Muets et sur le Langage 
Naturely &c., says, * Speech, then, cannot serve as the 
basis of the education of the deaf and dumb ; but 
it can, and it ought to be its finishing. Circum- 
stances present themselves every moment in the inter- 
course of life, where it may be of advantage to them 
to be able to express their thoughts in the same 
manner as other men. The Abbe De I'Epee says, that 
the only way of restoring them entirely to society, 
is to teach them to understand the eyes, and to 
express themselves viva voceJ^^ 
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The deaf and dumb learn the finger or mantud 
language with great facility. The most extraordinary 
case of its use is found in the account of Laura 
Bridgman, the wonderful pupil of the Asylum for 
the Blind, at Boston. Deaf, dumb, and blind, there 
could not be conceived a more unpromising subject 
for instruction, yet she was taught language by the 
help of raised letters. She learned the manual al- 
phabet; and soon was able to spell with such rapidity 
that it required great attention to follow the motions 
of her tiny fingers. It is stated, that even when 
alone, she availed herself of the silent language 
to beguile the time; and that those who watched 
her took account of those marvellous soliloquies. 
Even in her sleep, they observed her frequently 
spelling words and forming sentences, through the 
means of the happy invention by which she could 
convey her thoughts. These dreams — for such they 
were — were often confused, as observed in the words 
and spelling, indistinct and unconnected, as is some- 
times the case with those who have disturbed sleep. 

The greatest gratification which Dr. Orpen felt in 
the progress of his pupils, was in their enlightenment 
on spiritual subjects — in the ideas which they formed of 
the Supreme Being, and His dealings with His crea- 
tures — and in their belief in a futute state of ex- 
istence. There is a rapt poetic feeling in the manneor 
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in which Collins expressed himself in a letter, after 
the death of one of his school-fellows : " When I die, 
I will ask angels, where is Addington in heaven ? . . . 
Angels are always happy ; they are ever , . . The 
light is ever in heaven. Angels have wings in heaven. 
Are they always friends in heaven? They are not 
breaking friendships in heaven ; they are ever happy ; 
they, with harps, are ever in heaven. Angels do not 
die." 

Collins was a special favourite with his kind patron. 
A week never passed without his spending at least 
one day with him. He repaid his care with unbounded 
love, and almost religious devotion. His quick and 
warm feelings, his intelligence and docility, and above 
all, his ardent attachment to Dr. Orpen, endeared him 
to that excellent man's family, and interested the 
friends and acquaintance who often met him at Dr. 
Orpen's table. Nor did he there seem out of his 
place, his deportment was so gentlemanly. 

It is rare to find a vulgar person among the deaf and 
dumb on whom any pains have been bestowed; their 
visual perception is so quick, that anything uncouth or 
unmannerly strikes them at once. 

The money given to Collins, the poor child usually 
laid out in charity. Having, at length, accumulated a 
sum, he gave the whole of it to the institution, so that 
his name actually appeared in the reports as a con- 
tributor ; indeed, among the many amiable traits, which 
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it would have been impossible not to have remarked in 
this deaf and dumb orphan, his tenderness for those 
labouring under a like misfortune with his own, and 
his anxiety that they should participate in the advan- 
tages of education, were most touching. It was not by 
his gift alone that he was useful to the establishment, 
but from his superior intelligence, and the progress 
which he had made. He soon became a monitor, and 
assisted in giving instruction. It was interesting to a 
stranger to see a deaf-mute giving lessons in language. 

Among the various anecdotes recorded of Collins, it 
is told that a friend of his mentioned, that he intended 
to give some money which he had^ to extend the ad- 
vantages of the school to more pupils. Collins, intent 
upon the same object, went immediately to his little 
paint-box, and took out a purse which had been given 
to him by some friend, in which were four tenpenny 
tokens and one fivepence. He held out the four tenpenny 
pieces in one hand, saying, "Four tens, go deaf and 
dumb." He held the fivepenny piece in the other, 
adding, " Thomas five," meaning that he would keep it 
for himself. Even that fivepence he could not bear to 
spend upon his own amusement, but came running to 
his friend one day in the street, to ask permission to 
give it to a poor sick black man, who had lain down at 
a door. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Dr. Orpen appointed one of the Surgical and Medical Inspectors of 
the House of Industry, in conjunction with Dr. McDouall — 
King George the Fourth in Dublin— rDeath of Queen Caroline 
— King Henry the Second — King James — Collins's Letter to 
the King — The Royal Answer. 

In the year 1820, Dr. Orpen was again appointed 
to be one of the extern surgeons and medical inspec- 
tors of the House of Industry (Surgeon McDouall 
was appointed as the other), and also of the Talbot 
Dispensary, the first opened at that institution, and 
which was to supersede the dispensary at the Richmond 
Surgical Hospital. The appointment was made by 
Earl Talbot, at that time Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Though it involved a great increase of labour and 
anxiety, it did not prevent Dr. Orpen participating, 
the year after, in the interest excited by the announce- 
ment of the King's visit to Dublin. " The King is 
coming — ^the King is coming!" was echoed through 
every circle ; and, perhaps, there was not an individual 
of any rank of life, throughout the length and breadth 
of the city and its environs, who did not feel that 
his or her personal exertions were absolutely neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the honour of Old Ireland^ 
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and for the respect due to royalty. Nothing, indeed, 
could exceed the bustle within doors and without. 
Painters and glaziers might well ejaculate " Ood bless 
Sis Majesty !^^ The very dustmen and scavengers 
plied their tasks with an air of hilarity. People flocked 
up to town from every part of the country ; lodgings 
were let at enormous rents. The streets were crowded, 
and tradespeople exhibited their most tempting goods. 
Ladies never tired of going into milliners' warerooms, 
and of the trying on of bonnets; and they never 
wearied of giving directions to dress makers, and 
urging them to speed; and they of the scissors and 
the needle had rest neither by night nor by day ; but 
" stitch, stitch, stitch," morning, noon, and night. 

It was anticipated of George the Fourth that he 
would come with a shamrock next his heart, and an 
olive branch in his hand ; and that, as all the noxious 
creatures had fled from the island when Saint Patrick 
appeared upon its shore, so would the animosity of 
party-spirit, and the rage of political strife, flee away, 
as soon as His Majesty stepped upon Irish ground. It 
was remembered of him, too, that his chosen and his 
early friends had been Irishmen ; and though he had 
forborne, during his regency, to call the party, into 
whose arms he had thrown himself in his early days, 
into his councils, it was ascribed to an extreme of 
delicacy, which would not interfere with his father's 
prejudices while he still lived. 
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His first act, after his coronation, was to be a visit 
to his people across the channel. He was on his way 
to the vessel which was to bear him over, when an 
account of the death of Queen Caroline reached him. 
The hand of death had severed the ties which had 
been so intolerable to both — ^they were each going on 
their separate journey. He was on his way to receive 
the homage of thousands of his fello.w-creatures, amidst 
a blaze of splendour, and the uproarious excitement 
of delight. She was on her way to the lone, silent 
grave, where all her aspirations and mortifications 
would be buried with her. 

The public functionaries consulted on the plan for a 
fitting reception of His Majesty. They found no pre- 
cedent for a suitable pageant in the annals of Dublin. 
England's king had seldom entered that city. When 
Henry the Second came over, he was obliged to put up 
with such accommodation as could be provided for him. 
By courtesy the royal residence was called the Pavilion. 
It was outside the city walls, in a locality then called 
Hoggin, but now known as College Green. The build- 
ing was constructed of wattles, plastered with clay. 
In this rude edifice Henry held his court, spent his 
Christmas, convoked a parliament, established courts of 
justice, and granted English laws ; nor did he spare 
pains to make a show of magnificence. The rough 
walls were hung with the rich draperies of Flanders, 
and the. costly decorations and plate of Italy and France 
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were exhibited. The reception of James the Second 
was far more imposing. Great exertions were made in 
the only city which had not failed in loyalty to the un- 
happy monarch. He was cheered, no doubt, by the 
enthusiasm with which he was greeted as he passed 
along to the castle. The streets were freshly sanded 
for the occasion, and lined with soldiers ; the balconies 
were hung with tapestry and cloths of Arras, and filled 
with ladies in their richest clothing, waving their hand- 
kerchiefs, and shedding tears of devoted ^sympathy. 
The king, with a few faithful noblemen about him, 
advanced on a spirited charger, amidst the loud accla- 
mations of the people. When they reached the Liberty, 
they found forty beautiful girls, who had been selected 
from the different convents. They were all dressed in 
white, and stood side by side under a silken canopy, 
which had been put up for the occasion. Each bore a 
basket of flowers, with which they strewed the way be- 
fore King James, while the bands played the air so 
dear to the Jacobite party — " The king shall have his ovm 
again .' " 

The 12th of August, 1821, was as charming a day 
as ever shone out of the heavens. Horsemen and 
pedestrians were enjoying their Sunday relaxation. 
The scenery and views about Howth never looked more 
lovely. Two gentlemen were walking on the pier, when 
a vessel neared the shore. *' There is the KingJ'* said 
one to the other — " there is the King,^^ " Yes, yes," 
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he exclaimed with vehemence, ** there is the King^^ and 
he pointed to a gentleman who stood on the quarter- 
deck. He had not been expected on that day. In 
consequence of Queen Caroline's death, he had wished 
to come in with as little observance as possible. The 
Lightning^ the vessel in which he came, had hoisted no 
royal flag. ** There is the King^^ was the watch-word. 
Shouts immediately rent the air, and reverberated 
along the whole line of the western coast. The King 
returned the jgreeting with visible emotion. He was 
assisted to land. As soon as he had stepped upon 
Irish ground, he shook Sir Benjamin Bloomfield heartily 
by the hand, and expressed in the warmest terms the 
gratification which this enthusiastic reception had given 
him — the more welcome, no doubt, for having been totally 
unpremeditated. The crowd had become so dense that a 
lane had to be made for the King to pass to the carriage 
which Sir Benjamin had in waiting for him. Every 
instant added to the crowd; and, so eagerly was a 
grasp of the King's hand sought, that it was some time 
before the door of the carriage could be closed. The 
King held out both his hands, and, we may venture to 
say, that they never had been more heartily shaken — 
never had a monarch more reason to be pleased with a 
welcome — he was, indeed, delighted. Every moment 
added to the crowd that thronged the way. They made 
a lane for the royal carriage to pass. A signal gun 
had given notice of the landing of His Majesty; it was 
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repeated along the shore by the small vessels which 
were cruising about the harbour. As the King looked 
upon the noble bay and adjacent scenery, he was heard 
to say, that he had not known that he possessed anything 
80 lovely in all his dominions. 

The firing off the coast was heard up the river, and 
the church bells rang a merry peal ; crowds rushed 
down the streets and on to the Phoenix Park — the town 
was all commotion. The royal carriage proceeded as 
slowly as possible, crowds keeping up alongside of it, 
eager to catch a glimpse of His Majesty, God bless him ! 
The King was amused by many of the incidents of that 
day. One poor man, whose hand he had shaken, gazed 
at it in admiration, and exclaimed, " Never shall you be 
washed again the longest day I live.^^ The people not 
only followed the carriage to the gates of the vice-regal 
lodge, but to the very steps which led to the entrance 
hall, cheering and shouting, and waving their hats. 

When the King had alighted, he addressed the people 
from the steps with great animation. " This is one of 
the happiest days of my life. I have long wished to 
visit you. My heart has always been Irish ; from the 
day it first beat I have loved Ireland. This day has 
shown me that I am beloved by my Irish subjects. 
Bank^ station, honours are nothing, but to feel that I 
live in the hearts of my Irish subjects, is to me the 
most exalted happiness. I must now, once more, thank 
you for your kindness, and bid you farewell. Go and 
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do by me what I shall do by you — drink my health in 
a bumper. I shall drink all yours in a bumper of good 
Irish whiskey." 

The loudest acclamations followed this address. No- 
thing could exceed the enthusiasm of the people. There 
were few in that vast assemblage who would not at that 
moment have laid down life for him. He came 
among them, too,* on his natal day, which was considered 
a most fortimate omen. Nothing, indeed, could exceed 
the enthusiasm of the people. A bright halo seemed 
to surround the royal visitor, and all felt as if partaking 
of its effulgence. 

All, from the highest to the lowest, were bent on 
doing honour to their welcome guest on the day of his 
public entrance into the city. The weather was most 
propitious during the entire time of his visit. The 
morning of the 17th was particularly bright, and at a 
very early hour every street through which the royal 
procession was to pass was filled. The houses were 
lavishly decorated with banners and laurels. The hum- 
blest cottages along the roads were ornamented with 
festoons of flowers and laurel. The whole way through 
which the royal carriages passed to the city proclaimed 
that it was a gala day. The huge shamrock which the 
King wore next his heart attracted all eyes, and was 
gazed at with an admiration far more profound than 
the gorgeous trappings of the horses and the liveries of 
his servants. The national emblem bespoke a love for 
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Ireland, and a wish — ^nay, a detennination — to better 
her condition. In the minds of all there is something 
almost awfully grand in a countless mass of human 
beings. Every avenue was crowded — every window 
filled. The very roofs of the houses were thronged 
with enthusiastic spectators, risking life and limb to 
testify their loyalty — the pervading feeling of that day. 
Ennobling and disinterested sentiment, that awakens the 
finest chords of sympathy ! The loud and simultaneous 
cheers that burst from every heart when the King came 
in sight, at once proclaimed his presence. No monarch 
ever knew better how to win popularity by outward de- 
portment. By nature graceful, his gracious bearing 
was peculiarly pleasing as he bowed from one side to 
the other to the applauding hosts, from the open car- 
riage, where he could be seen by all. His salutation 
had neither the coldness of a stranger, nor the assump- 
tion of superiority, but with its kingly dignity was still 
cordial and affectionate. Every parish sent its dele- 
gates to fill up the ranks of that magnificent procession. 
The distinctive colours of each were displayed in their 
scarfs and banners. The harmony that pervaded all 
classes was delightful. The strife of parties and of 
creeds was stilled ; Whigs and Tories almost em- 
braced ; Orangemen and Radicals held out the right 
hand of fellowship to each other ; and O'Connell, who 
had deprecated British rule, proffered a laurel crown, 
and promised an emerald one to England's king. 
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Quite unused to the extravagant manner in which 
an excitable people like the Irish express their feel- 
ings, the King was unprepared for their wild demon- 
strations of devotion ; and there were occasions when 
fears for the safety of some among them caused him 
uneasiness. As he sailed from the shores of Ireland, 
he trembled for the safety of the adventurer who 
trusted himself to the frail skiff, which he had himself 
constructed, that he might sail in the track of the 
vessel which conveyed His Majesty ; and for him who, 
still more daring, had cast himself into the waters, 
that he might swim alongside the royal vessel. 

The incidents which occurred from the excitement 
of the time were so many, that they could not be 
recounted. When the drawing-room was held, the 
rooms were thronged with crowds, and blazed with 
beauty and jewelry. The presentation took place 
amidst a flutter and an ecstacy seldom exhibited. One 
lady, gushing with loyalty and sentiment, was passed 
into the presence chamber. She flung herself at the 
feet of one of the lords in waiting, whose gorgeous 
dress appeared to her admiring eyes the garb of 
royalty. She sought and seized his hand, on which 
she imprinted the most rapturous kisses, and dropped 
the most precious tears. What a revulsion of feelings 
must have taken place, when she found that they had 
not been lavished on the royal hand ! 

A little incident took place at Powerscourt, which 
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was certainly less flattering, but was as true to nature. 
The princely demesne was suitably prepared for a 
royal visit. The decorations of the house were mag- 
nificent, and a distinguished party had assembled ; but 
in the noble mother's eyes, no beauty of scenery, or 
splendour of decoration, could withdraw attention from 
her lovely children; they were introduced into the 
banquetting room, and led up to the King. He took 
one of the beautiful little girls upon his knee, and 
asked her for a kiss. She resolutely refused to com- 
ply with the request. " Why won't you give me one 
kiss, my dear ? " " Because — " returned the child — 
" because you are the ugliest man I ever saw I " 

Among those who hailed the King's presence, there 
was one^a poor orphan boy, moreover a deaf-mute — 
Thomas Collins, the Sieve of Dr. Orpen, and the first 
pupil of Claremont. From the moment he had heard 
of His Majesty's arrival, he felt a strong desire to 
write to him. The friend to whom it was intimated, 
conceived it was a vague notion which never would be 
acted on. Collins, however, actually wrote his letter 
on some gilt edged paper, which he procured for the 
purpose ; and having directed it to His Majesty, put it 
into the post-office himself. It ran thus : — 

" My dear George, I hope I will see you when you 
come to see the deaf and dumb pupils. I am very 
sorry that you never did come here to see them; I 
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never saw you. You ought to see the deaf and dumb 
boys and girls. I will be very glad to see you, if you 
come here often to see me. Did you ever see the deaf 
and dumb in London ? In what country did you ever 
see the deaf and dumb ? The boys and girls are very 
much improving, and very comfortable here. Are you 
interested in seeing the deaf and dumb ? All the 
soldiers in the armies belong to you; the King of 
England gives a great deal of money to them. You 
must write a letter to me soon. I am very much 
pleased with writing a letter to you. I want to get a 
letter from you. I am much polite and very fond 
of you. How many brothers and sisters have you ? 
Would you like to see me at Claremont ? I could not 
go to London, because there is too much money to pay 
to the captain of a ship for me. I am an orphan and 
a very poor boy. God will bless you. I love God very 
much, because He is the Creator of all things, and 
sent his Son to save us from sin. He supports us, 
and gives us everything, and makes us alive in the 
world. Do you know grammar, geography, bible, 
arithmetic, astronomy, and dictionary ? I know them 
very little. Claremont is a very beautiful place, it has 
a great deal of meadows, ponds, lakes, trees, flowers, 
gardens, a horse, and an ass. I am thinking of every 
thing, and to be polite to every one. Some of the 
deaf and dumb boys are always working in our garden 
with my brother. I have been at school four years 
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and a half; I am sixteen years of my age. I am 
very delighted that I am improving very much ; per- 
haps I will be an assistant of the deaf and dumb 
school. There are forty-one pupils at Claremont. 
Where were you born ? I was born in Dublin. I am 
quite deaf and dumb, and can speak very well. Would 
you like to correspond with me ? I would be very fond 
of you. You ought to write a long letter to me soon. 
What profession are you of ? I never saw you ; I am 
very, very anxious to see you indeed ; and would like 
to see the King of England very much. We want a new 
school-room; and we want to have more deaf and dumb 
boys and girls at Claremont; but we have not money 
enough to buy food and clothes for them. Will you 
send us some deaf and dumb children, and give us 
some money to pay for educating them ? 

" I am, your affectionate friend, 

"Thomas Collins. 
" Claremont, Glasnevin, near Dublin." 

The King, although unused to being addressed by 
strangers through the medium of the post office, and 
to the familiar style in which this letter was written, 
was sensibly touched by its unaffected simplicity ; but 
no more was heard of it till a short time before his 
departure from Ireland, when, one day, the inmates of 
Claremont were greatly astonished to see one of the 
royal carriages drive up the avenue, and stop at the 
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door. Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, and the gentleman 
who accompanied him, enquired for Thomas Collins, 
as they had been commanded by His Majesty, in con- 
sequence, they said, of a letter which had interested 
the King deeply. The gentlemen stood at the far end 
of the drawing room, to observe the boy's countenance 
as he read the letter which they brought. The boy 
read the address to himself, and turning the letter to 
open it, instantly perceived that the seal resembled 
those which he had seen on official letters from the 
Castle, and guessed it was an answer to his letter to the 
King. He begged for scissors, that he might not 
break the seal ; but none being at hand, he opened it 
most carefully. On reading the letter, which con- 
tained a draft in his favour on the King's banker fqr 
£10, he was in an ecstacy, which he testified so 
naturally by his words, countenance, and gestures, 
that the strangers were delighted. The sum was put 
into the savings' bank, and afterwards laid out in 
apprenticing him to a printer ; and thus did it happen 
that he found his constant occupation in the difi'usion 
of language.^ 

* First pupil of Claremont. — Chambers' Edinburgh Joumalt 
September 25th, 1850. 
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In the year 1823, Dr. Orpen married Alicia, the eldest 
daughter' of Major Sirr, Town Major of Dublin. She 
was the widow of the Rev. Mr. Cowan, whd died a few 
months after his marriage. In this lady. Dr. Orpen 
found a most amiable and affectionate companion, with 
whom he enjoyed many years of domestic happiness. 
New ties n,iid new objects of interest did not interfere 
with hi& plans of usefulness, drwith his devotion 
to the cause of the unfortunate class of his fellow 
creatures, which he had so warmly taken up. His 
affections and sympathies were not circumscribed by 
the circle of hi»'Own home, however dear that home 
was. It is a beautiful provision of nature, that the 
cbadrities of life expand by their exercise, like the 
diffusion of light, which is not confined to one favoured 
spot — all may partake of their cheering influence. 

H 
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His tenderness for children was apparent in his fond- 
ness for his own. He would take them in his arms at 
night, and lay them in their beds, and, with a father's 
benediction, consign them to His care, who neither 
slumbers nor sleeps. 

Mrs. Orpen took pleasure in all that interested her 
husband. The deaf-mutes were objects of peculiar 
interest to her, particularly the favourite Collins. She 
asked him one day whether he was happy ? He arti- 
culated distinctly, as he answered her, " I haye God 
for my father — I have Jesus Christ for my redeemer — 
I have Heaven for my inheritance — I am happy." 

The letters of the deaf-mutes were an unfailing 
source of amusement and gratification to those most 
anxious for their advancement. What particularly 
delighted Dr. Orpen in the simple efiusions, was the 
evidence which they gave of trust in the Supreme 
Being. " I wish," are Collins's words, " God will 
make us good, because I want to be happy. I love 
God very much in my heart, because He loved me first 
— ^He made me love Him/' 

The following passage occurs in a letter of Brennan's, 
one of the most gifted of the Claremont pupils: 
"God will cure the deaf and dumb — God will have 
mercy on me — God will love the deaf and dumb." 

It was thus one of the boys wrote to the gentleman, 
through whose instrumentality he was admitted to the 
institution : " I am improving to learn my lesson. I 
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am grow tall now. You will angry with me, because I 
write ugly in my letter. I will write better. I am 
thankful to you for sending me here, because I have 
learned many things. I thought long ago you were 
like lion, and I was afraid that you were angry, and 
would cut my body to eat it. . I do not think so now." 
Dr. Orpen details in the Contrast* a most extra- 
ordinary dream which one of the Claremont pupils 
had. It shows what hold the Scriptures had taken of 
tis mind. On being awakened in the morning, he 
made signs that he had had a dream. He got his 
slate, and wrote that extraordinary dream. No doubt 
was entertained of the fact, as the boy was remarkable 
for truthfulness, and his gestures and his countenance 
indicated the vivid impression which it had made upon 
him. He fancied himself present at the creation of 
the world. He thought himself a witness of the 
happiness of Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden. 
" I saw them eating the fruits of many trees ; but they 
did not eat of the" fruit of the tree of knowledge 
because it would make them die. I saw lions, tigers, 
and all beasts and birds were friends of Adam. I 
saw the devil went into the world from hell ; he went 
into the serpent's mouth. The serpent could fly away, 
and stood upon its tail in the world. He was very 

beautiful when he had not sinned." Here he showed, 
by signs, that, after Adam and Eve had eaten the 

* An interesting little yolume. 
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forbidden fruit, the serpent's wings were gone, and he 
could not stand on his tail, but went upon his belly. 
He saw the expulsion of Adam and Eve, and then the 
destruction of the garden. "The trees fell down," 
were his words, "and it was covered with water." 
Much of the Old Testament history was represented in 
this remarkable dream. And then he thought he saw 
our Saviour, and that he witnessed the crucifixion. 
** Christ's body," he added, " was in the earth. I 
did not see it; it was absent. The soul was like the 
body — it went to Heaven into God's breath. I was 
surprised very much ; it jwas wonderful ! I told Him 
that I loved God. He said unto me, that I sinned 
against Him when I was a little boy. He told me, that 
He taught me to be happy in my heart. He told me, 
that He hated every evil thing. He told me, that He 
would make a new world, when all the people would 
die. He told me, that the people will be very happy, 
not scolding or sinning. I said to Him, * why didst 
Thou make me deaf?' . . • .' . . He told me, 
that I ought to worship God ly loving Mim, because 
He is the Creator of' all things, . . . • Angela 
are often in the world. They are always present with 
us, and in] every place, separating the people's hearts, 
the goodTrom the bad. They are always soaring with 
their wings; their wings have not feathers ; they are 
like the clouds. The angels are soaring always, and 
standing on the air and the clouds. They never are 
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flapping with their wings ; they are never tired, nor 
sleepy, nor hungry nor thirsty, nor eating or laughing, 
or smiling. I saw some more crying a little because the 
people have sin from them. They are very beautiful, 
Ukethesun. God is more bright than an angel. They 
can walk on everything in Heaven, and in the world ; 
and in Hell they are not burned. God was sitting on 
the clouds, and on the air, and on the water. He is 
still, quiet; He never laughs." The boy's gestures 
were here striking in an astonishing degree, and his 
whole mind seemed absorbed in the sublime sense of 
the Divine presence and glory. . . . • " When 
you awakened me," he added, " I was very sorry, 
because I left from God when I was awake, and I did 
not see Him, and -I could npt hear any more. I would 
wish all people to read about my dreaming, because 
.God. told me all things. God desired me tell all things 
He showed iwe; He told me, that I should be very 
ha-ppy, and very kind to God, and obedient to God. I 
love God now very much. He took away all my sins, 
by speaking into my heart. He taught me to learn all 
,the Bible by dreaming ; but I am forgetful." 

A thousand interesting anecdotes gave proof of the 
efiect produced on the minds of the deaf and dumb 
by a knowledge of Scripture, and of the avidity with 
which they seized on the hope of a future state. These 
gave great delight to Dr. Orpen, who had been in- 
strumental in conferring so great a blessing on those 
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^ho would otherwise have been not merely outcasts 
from society, but utterly shut out from the knowledge 
of Him, in whom they live and move and have their 
being. Dr. Orpen was much struck by an incident 
recorded in a report of the Edinburgh school, which 
had been sent to him. One of the pupils went home 
to see his mother in the vacation. " He had not seen 
her since the time he had joined the school, four years 
before. When he arrived at the town, he called on 
a person who had been the means of getting him sent 
to school, who went with him to his mother's house. 
When they entered the house, his mother was sitting 
in a state of intoxication, which greatly aflfected him ; 
he took his pencil and told her the evil and danger 
of such conduct, and gave her a 'number of good 
advices. He left the house looking very melancholy, 
and went to lodge with his kind benefactor. After 
sitting a little while with a very sorrowful counte- 
nance, the tears began to trickle down his cheeks; 
his friend asked him what was the matter with him; 
he replied, that he was thinking that if he got to 
heaven, how sorry he would be to find his mother not 
there." 

The anticipation of another state of existence, and 
that one of happiness, where will be a freedom from all 
infirmities, must be a great comfort to those who are 
labouring under an afflicting privation of which they 
are ftdly conscious, and whose sojourn on earth will in 
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all human probability fall far short of the years usually 
allotted to man. The deaf and dumb are almost in^ 
variably short-lived, from what cause has not, perhaps, 
been ascertained. It may be that the exercise which 
speech gives to the lungs is necessary for the healthy 
action of the system, or it may be that the constant 
straining after a faculty never to be attained, and the 
heart-burnings and the disappointments which it in- 
volves, sap the springs of life ; but, be it as it may, 
they are generally cut oflF before their time. 

It frequently happens, that several in a family are 
afflicted with deafness and dumbness: in one family 
there were five, in another seven, and in another there 
were nine, all bom in succession, and all died early. 
It was stated at the meeting of the British Association 
held in Belfast, in the year 1852, that the commis- 
sioners who had devoted their attention to the inves- 
tigation of the causes of deafness and dumbness, had 
come to the conclusion which had been already arrived 
at by their predecessors, that it was from the too near 
consanguinity of the parents. In a report of the Ame- 
jican Asylum for the deaf and dumb, sixteen deaf-mutes 
are mentioned as being descended from the same great 
grandmother. This appears to favour the hypothesis. 
On the same subject it was stated at that meeting, that 
a common cause of deafness and dumbness produced 
jui children, though previously with the use of all 
their faculties, was sudden immersion in water ; boys 
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pushed into water by accident, frequently were found 
on being taken out to be both deaf and dumb. Want 
of speech generally arises from impaired or total loss 
of hearing, but there have been instances where dumb- 
ness exists independently of deafaess. 

Those in Ireland bom deaf and dumb, have been 
calculated to amount to about four thousand; about 
ninety-two is found to be the annual amount of deaf- 
mutes born. By reference to the bills of mortality, 
it appears that about two-thirds of this number — about 
sixty-one— reach the age of ten years ; from this num- 
ber th^e must still be a reduction on account of 
idiotcy, bad health, &c., so that fifty is the annual 
increase of the deaf and dumb capable of instruction. 
The age at which deaf-mutes are most capable of 
instruction, is from six to fifteen years of age. The 
difficulty increases greatly with those who are older, 
and it has been found almost utterly impossible to 
instruct any beyond thirty. Dr. Orpen calculated that 
a great national school, which could contain two 
hundred and fifty pupils, admitting annually fifty to 
re|dace fifty dismissed, as their education on an 
average takes five years, would supply all the wants 
of Ireland's deaf-mutes. Glaremont could accommo- 
date a hundred and twenty pupils, but the public 
subs(^ptions only enable the committee to receive 
fifty.^ That a school admitting two hundred and 
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fifty would supply aU the wants oflrdan^s deaf-mutes^ 
should incite to energetic exertions for so great an 
object. If the spirits of just men made perfect are 
permitted to look upon things of earth, how would 
that of the excellent founder of the Glaremont In- 
stitution rejoice to see the full attainment of the object 
for which he had laboured so long and so faithfully ! 



CHAPTER Xn. 



CoUins's Watcii— ^Attempt to Steal it-^Arrest of the Culprit— Her 
Trial — Collins's Letter to the Judge — Signs — Kemarkable 
Marriage. 

Poor Collins was made very happy by the present 
of a watch, bestowed on hun by Dr. Orpen^s brother. 
It itas on every account a most precious gift, and 
seldom has a watch been so often looked at and con- 
sulted. It would have been lost to him, but for his 
quickness in detecting a pickpocket who had snatched 
it away. He pursued her with the assistance of a 
watchman l she was captured, and the watch found 
in her possession. She was brought to trial at the 
Sessions Court, Green Street, before the Recorder. 
The proceedings were reported in Saunders^ News 
LeUeTy Dublin^ February Istj 1826. The trial excited 
considerable interest; it was, indeed, sufficiently curi- 
ous. Every one present was prepossessed in favour 
of the poor deaf and dumb boy, who came forward 
as the prosecutor. His ingenuous and intelligent coun- 
tenance bore the very stamp of truthfulness; his ex- 
pressive and animated gestures, his articulate answers 
to the written questions, appeared quite marvellous. 
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Dr. Orpen, who stood there sworn to interpret, was 
scarcely less an object of interest and wonder; his 
commanding figure, his countenance so expressive of 
benevolence, and the kindness with which he regarded 
his pupil, were observed by all. The (Quickness with 
which he communicated with him, seemed little short 
of magic. He put the questions directed by the 
court and jury, by writing, by signs, or by spelling 
the words on his fingers. The ease and quickness 
with which Collins answered them, astonished all 
who were present. The watchman who apprehended 
the woman and found the watch in her possession, 
confirmed the evidence. 

It was given in evidence by Dr. Orpen, that Oollin$ 
had been a pupil of the Deaf and Dumb School at Glare- 
monty and is serving his time to Mr. G^oodwin, a resect- 
able printer in Dublin. That he is totally deaf and until 
taught to speak formerly by him^ had been totally dumb. 
Dr. Orpen stated that the watch had been given to the 
boy by his brother, some years since* He deposed that 
he had known the boy ever since 1815 ; that he was 
detained at the printing oflSce till late every evening ; 
that his principles and conduct were excellent, and that 
he perfectly understood the nature of an oath, and the 
consequence of a lie. 

The prisoner attempted an excuse, such as it was, by 
stating that she had been drunk. 

The jury did not hesitate a moment in bringing in 
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a verdict of guilty, and the judge sentenced her to 
seven years' transportation. 

By a curious coincidence, this trial, which ended by 
a sentence of transportation, took place a few months 
atfter Dr. Orpen had been appointed sole surgeon and 
physician to the Richmond General Penitentiary, on 
the resignation of Surgeon Todd, whose locum tenens 
he bad been, during his absence from illness. He thus 
became medical attendant on all persons under sentence j 
or rulcj or order of transportation^ or pardoned^ on con- 
dition of transportation. 

The particulars of the robbery are stated in the fol- 
lowing letter, which was handed by the boy to the 
judge. It is similar to the account which he wrote on 
the slate for the Grand Jury : — 

" To Dfiy judge, — I was standing looking in at a 
shop window and things last Monday week night. It 
was nine of the clock in the evening, A wicked woman 
met me and she asked me. I said I was deaf and 
dumb, and by my signs, until she took away my watch 
iuad my fob pocket, and tore it off. She ran away into 
another street, into a house. I followed, her with my 
eyes iIl^nediately, and ran after her. She ran into a 
boTise, down stairs, into a little back kitchen — cellar — 
low. She threw a candle down — out — with her hand, 
to Qiake me dark night, and she pushed me. I fell 
down on my back on the ugly ground ; my elbow and 
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back were paiofiil and blue. I got up dirty, and caught 
her. She is very strong. I called a watchman — ^I' 
said * Come, come to take her to prison.' She pushed 
my watch under a bed, and hid it, sitting on the bed ; 
the two watchmen found it by their search. It is very 
true — I swear true — God knows it. He saw her. I hope 
the judge will not hang her. Will he give me my silver 
watch and my fob, and send her to lock up in prison^^ 
or send her in ship to Botany Bay. I am Thomas 
Collins, a deaf and dumb orphan boy. Perhaps if a 
good minister will speak to her some things about God 
and Jesus Christ, she will be repentant and become a 
good woman, and a minister will be better than a judge;; 
but if she will not be repentant, that the judge will 
send her to hard work in the Botany Bay." ' 

No one left the court, on the day of that remarkable 
trial, without admiration for a system of educatibit 
which could do so much for the deaf and dumb. It 
appeared marvellous how one totally deaf cotdd hav«r 
learned to utter intelligible words from observing lie 
motions of the mouth and lips of those who spoke: nor 
would it have been easy to conceive the wonderful ac- 
curacy of observation which led to an imitation sa 
exact, or of that patience and perseverance in teaching 
by which that observation was so directed as to lead to 
such a result. It is said, that even by touch the deaf 
and dumb have known the words which were spoken. 
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Instances have been recorded, where those in the dark 
knew what was said by placing their hand upon the 
mouth of one who spoke. 

All were equally astonished by the quickness and ac- 
curacy with which signs were understood and responded 
to; no one indeed could have had an idea, before they 
witnessed it, of the perfection to which that silent and 
significant language has been brought. All must in- 
deed be aware of the natural impulse to express strong 
emotion, or violent passion, by gesture ; they have seen 
it in others, arid probably felt it in themselves. How 
many are the occasions in which they must have ob- 
served action far outstrip words in conveying a meaning ! 

There is a record of a remarkable marriage in the 
register of St. Martin's parish, Leicester, which took 
place in the reign of Queen Elizabeth : — " Thomas 
Filsby and Ursula Russet were married. The bride- 
groom, being deaf and dumb, could not, for his part, 
observe the order of the form of marriage. After the 
approbation had from Thomas, the bishop of Lincoln, 
John Chippendale, L.L.D. and commissary, and Mr. 
Bichard Davis, mayor of Leicester, and others of his 
brethren, with the rest of the parish, the said Thomas, 
for the expressing of his mind, instead of words, of his 
own accord used these signs : first, he embraced her with 
his arms, took her by the hand, and put a ring on her 
finger, and laid his hand upon his heart, and held up 
his hands towards heaven ; and, to show his continu- 
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ance to dwell with her to bis life-a end, he did it by 
clpsing his eyes with his hands, and digging the earth 
with his feet, and pulling as though he would ring a 
bell, with other signs approved." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Asiatio Cholera — ^Dr. Orpen appointed Cholera Inspector of the 
City of DuhUn — Mysterious Nature of the Complaint — Sus- 
pected to he the Effect of Poison — ^In the Philippine Islands 
the Europeans and Chinese accused of having produced it by 
Magic — Medical Men supposed to spread the Infection in 
Ireland — ^Difference of Opinion in the Medical Profession on 
the existence of Contagion — Close of the year 1832. 

In the bosom of an affectionate family^ and the com- 
panionship of friends, Dr. Orpen found relaxation from 
the labours of a profession which, though deeply inte- 
resting, involved great personal fatigue and risk, and 
constantly brought him into the midst of scenes which 
were trying to his feelings. Early in the year 1832, 
medical men gave warning of the approach of Asiatic 
cholera; the regular advance of that awful disease 
made the calculation as to the time of its appearance 
accurate. It moved onwards by the banks of rivers, 
the great roads, and thoroughfares of traffic, reaching 
in its march of devastation city after city. No pre- 
caution could stay its steps ; nature offered no ob- 
struction; art afforded no means of arresting its progress; 
it traversed mountains and deserts, rivers and seas, its 
movements regulated by the same rate of advance in a 
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remarkable degree; its most fatal attacks were by 
rivers and marshes, and in abodes where ventilation and 
drainage were deficient, and where want of cleanliness 
prevailed, Mr. Farr, in his report on the cholera in 
England, states that the mortality in London bore an 
exact arithmetical ratio to the heights of the districts 
above the level of the Thames. In the higher localities 
its ravages were less sweeping. All through Europe 
its efiects were most severely felt in the places which 
had been infested by typhus fever. It stalked through 
the land capriciously and mysteriously, like a fell spirit, 
sometimes sweeping away the inhabitants of one side of 
a street while leaving those at the opposite side unmo- 
lested ; sometimes passing over a house and lighting on 
the one next to it. Many remarkable occurrences took 
place on its approach. M. Dausse, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Academy of Sciences in Paris, states, 
that no sooner had the cholera reached Grenoble, than 
the swallows took flight from the town ; when it was 
gone, they returned to their old quarters. For the 
two months during which the fatal disease raged there, 
not a single swallow was to be seen.* 

On the 3rd of April, 1832, Dr. Orpen wrote his 
Address to the Public on the State of the Poor of 

* An intelligent observer of nature suggests a very likely cause 
for the desertion of their haunts by the swallows. He thinks it 
probable that the flies, the sole food of the swallows, were de- 
stroyed by the pestilence which prevailed, and that they migrated, 
in quest of their accustomed food, elsewhere. 

I 
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Dublin^ especially as connected with the Prevention of 
Cholera — an address to which allusion has already 
be^ made, in noticing the misery of the years 1818 
a^d 1819. As the address, first published in a daily 
paper, led to a great increase of interest about the 
condition of the poor, Dr. Orpen was induced to 
reprint it in the form of a pamphlet. The month 
had not closed, till some hundred cases of Asiatic 
cholera had appeared, carrying off an immense pro- 
|K>rtion of those who were attacked. Dr. Orpen was 
appointed cholera inspector of the city of Dublin by 
the lords justices, and of St. George's parish by its 
officers of health. The horrors of that time are well 
remembered. Medical men were totally at a loss to 
know how to deal with a complaint so strange and so 
mysterious. The rapidity with which the symptoms 
ran, left little time to try new remedies; some were 
s^£ed 80 suddenly, that a few hours terminated the 
melancholy scene. The places of many who had 
partaken their morning meal with their families, were 
vacant before th^ setting stai — those that had occupied 
them were dead and gone. A remarkable feature in 
tliis awflil complaint was the vividness with which 
consciousness was detained to the lieust, so that every 
pang was felt with the greatest intensity ; many be- 
lieved that poison had been administered. 

A remarkable case is recorded in Taylor's Medical 
Jurisprudence^ which occurred in London : — ** In the 
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year 18325 during the prevalence of the malignant 
cholera, four members of a family, living in a state of 
great domestic mihappiness, sat down to dinner in 
apparently good health. Some time after the meal, 
the father, mother, and daughter were suddenly vio- 
lently attacked. The blueness of the skin observed 
in cases of malignant cholera was wanting; two of 
tibe parties died. The son was known to have borne 
ill will against his father and mother; and having 
himself suffered no symptoms on this occasion, was 
accused of having poisoned them. A strict investi- 
gation took place before the coroner, but it was dearly 
shown by the medical attendant, that the deceased per- 
sons had really died of the malignant cholera; and there 
▼as no reason whatever to suspect thataaiy poison had 
been administered to them. Li this instance it will be 
perceived, that symptoms resembling those of irritant 
poison appeared suddenly in several individuals in 
perfect health, and ishortly after a meal." 

In Paris, the horrors of the pestilwiee were aggra- 
vated by the excitement which prevailed from a belief 
that the wells and fountains were poisoned. Tumults 
which arose from this persuasion, produced the most 
fatal consequences. . In Naples, the popular commo- 
ticm could not be kept within bounds ; the relations 
which were put in force to prev«it the spread of. the 
disea^ey increased the suspidons of the people. AU 
persons* suspected of ha^g taken the ciwaipliuiKt w^:^ 

I 2 
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hurried away to the hospitals, which soon became 
crowded. All intercourse with those who had been 
brought there was strictly prohibited ; and those who 
had been previously in attendance on them were put 
into the lazarettos. Nothing could exceed the panic 
which these measures excited — thousands of the in- 
habitants left the city, those who remained were nearly 
frantic, and the most violent tumults occurred. The 
people vehemently insisted that the bread was poi- 
soned; and that those who had been taken to the 
hospitals were the victims of a diabolical conspiracy. 
The violence of the agitation could only be allayed 
by the abandonment of the quarantine regulations, 
and the presence of the king. He traversed the streets 
in every direction, partaking freely of the bread which 
had been declared poisoned. So awfully mysterious 
and rapid was the disease, that it was attributed to 
anything rather than natural causes wherever it ap- 
peared. In the Philippine Islands, the Europeans 
and Chinese were accused of having produced it by 
magical arts, and no less than fifteen thousand lives 
were lost in the tumults which ensued. 

In various parts of Ireland, when the people were 
rapidly falling victims to the cholera, the medical men 
became the objects of suspicion : they were supposed 
to carry the infection about them, and to scatter it 
among the poor. So violent was the feeling agd,inst 
them, that those who attended the patients in some 
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of the hospitals, could not venture to go out unarmed. 
In Sligo, the mortality was awful, and many of the 
medical profession were swept away. In this emergency, 
several of the Dublin practitioners offered their ser- 
vices. Their arrival in Sligo caused the greatest 
excitement ; and the people in their madness, paraded 
placards inscribed with " Tlf with the cholera ! Down 
with the doctors ! " Like a fatal malediction, this was 
followed by increased virulence in the disorder, and 
the death, in rapid succession, of most of the medical 
men who had so humanely volunteered to risk their 
lives. The death-bell was continually tolling ; graves 
could not be made with suflScient speed to receive their 
dead; all that was passing without added to the 
panic, which often did the work of the fell disease, 
and assumed all its formidable symptoms, and carried 
off multitudes. From the fatal effects of the dread 
of the complaint, it was found absolutely necessary 
to restrict the press in its reports of the disease. 
Many who were entirely excluded from those in the 
complaint, took it from the terror which the reports 
excited. An intelligent writer says, " Sometimes a 
solitary policeman, whose attention was arrested by 
the cries of a sufferer, paused to ask if there were 
many bad cases. Cries, and the sound of violent 
convulsive sickness, were sometimes heard from afar 
off — sounds that frequently produced a sinking of the 
heart, and often a sense of faint sickness in those who 
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listened; if these sensations were not resisted, they 
were sure to be followed by an attack of cholera* 
It was founds by those whose duties brought them in 
attendance on patients who were stricken with the 
malady, necessary to arm themselves with an affected 
stoicism, and to repress emotion and sympathy for 
the sufferers as much as lay in their power." But this 
was no easy task ; and the number of those who lost 
their Uyes in attending on the victims of the malignant 
disorder, proves how ineffectual their efforts were to 
preserve the necessary composure of mind, or how 
unavailing it was. for their preservation. 

The exertions of the medical profession, at that 
time, are above all praise. Not less devoted were the 
clergy of all denominations of the Christian religion. 
In many districts, their services were of infinite use. 

There is an interesting account of their attendance 
on the cholera patients in a manufacturing town of 
Yorkshire. They often waited by the patients whose 
cases were declared desperate by medical men, who 
were called off to others, whom they hoped to save. 
Some of these, it is stated, were restored after 
the physicians had given them up; they were des- 
perate cases, and desperate measures were used ; but, 
^^ no doubt, personal attention and watching went a 
great way, and the faith of the poor in their tem- 
porary physicians, aided as much aa anything." Their 
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£uth in thou was such, that they used to send for the 
clergy at all hours. 

Many in the medical profession have no belief in 
contagion, and the vast numbers of those who have 
escaped without the least symptom of disorders be- 
lieved to be contagious^ while in close attendance on 
those labouring under them^ is certainly fayourable to 
their view. Some have slept in the same bed with 
those pronounced to be ill of a contagious complaint, 
have supported them in their arms^ and have never 
left them by day or by night, and yet have not taken 
it» It may be that a certain state of mind — as a vivid 
sense of personal danger — ^may induce a readiness ^ 
take a complaint ; while, whatever tends to withdraw 
the mind from a consciousness of risk — aS: int^ensa 
interest for a beloved patient invariably does— ^mi^y, 
lessen the liability to suffer from it. The marvellous 
power of fixed attention is so great, that it does ];i,Qt 
seem impossible that it may determine both cases« 

A remarkable case is recorded, wheir^: great risk 
appears to have been run without a^y fatajl conse- 
quences. A summons came between three ond foi^r. 
to a house, not in the parish, but as the case mig][it be. 
imminent^ a priest was despatched to the house^ The 
room was crowded with people. In the middle, in bed, 
lay a girl of fourteen, suffering much and sinkiog, bu^ 
perfectly conscious. The father, a tall, large man^ 
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in his dyer's dress, and stained with indigo, had just 
been summoned from his work. She was a beautiful 
creature ; the father had left her perfectly well at two. 
She was his eldest daughter^ he said, and kept house 
for him: the mother was dead. He put a strong 
restraint upon himself, and spoke at times cheerfully ; 
but every now and then gave way to passionate bursts 
of tears. He kissed his poor child again and again. 
The bystanders tried to prevent him, fearing lest he 
should take the infection, from her having cold sweat 
upon her face, but they could not induce him to desist. 
She was very devout, and asked her father to be good 
to her brothers and sisters. She died in the evening. 

Many similar cases are on record. A Vienna journal 
records a remarkable case, in which imagination was 
alone instrumental in bringing on the complaint. A 
medical man, with the permission of the authorities, 
proposed to a notorious criminal, who was undergoing 
punishment in one of the city jails, that he should be par- 
doned, provided he consented to sleep in the bed of a pa- 
tient who had just died of cholera. The man, thinking 
cholera a contagious disease, hesitated for some time ; 
but at last consented on the promise being made, that if 
he were attacked, every possible means of saving him 
should be employed. In a few hours after being placed 
in the bed, the prisoner had a regular attack of cho- 
lera. The usual treatment was tried, and he recovered 
— ^greatly owing, it was thought, to the extraordinary 
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strength of his constitution. The man was in great 
amazement when told that the attack was entirely 
owing to imagination, for that no person in cholera 
had ever lain upon the bed. The same experiment 
is said to have been tried on two criminals, by the 
Emperor of Russia, with the same result. These 
cases exemplify, in a remarkable manner^ the power 
of the imagination and the connexion of mind and 
body. Even in the plague there are instances of the 
closest contact, where no mischief ensued; A mother 
lay with her infant and suckled it ; she took the com- 
plaint and died of it, while the child remained per- 
fectly well; and yet some have sickened and died 
merely from having passed one who had been recently 
attacked, or from having felt the air from the open 
door of a house where some had been in the complaint. 
From these cases, the anti-contagionists and the conta- 
gionists can bring ample proof to bear in favour of 
their respective hypotheses. 

Months passed before Dublin was free from the 
dreadful malady, and most melancholy were the traces 
which it left. It had been Dr. Orpen's chance to have 
been in situations which brought him in close contact 
with the disease and misery, consequent on the two 
most trying occasions which had been recorded in the 
medical annals of Dublin. 
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Birth of a Daughter — ^Her Death — Occupation of Dr. Orpen's 
Time — ^Anxiety about the Educatioii of his Sons — Peculiar 
Views — ^Determination to open a School at Birkenhead — ^Visit 
to Glaremont — Parting Token and Address of the Committee 
of the Institution — Besult of his Exertions for its Success — 
Parting with his own Family. 

The gloom of the preceding year was dispelled by 
an event which brought joy to Dr. Orpen's house. 
Six sons had been bom to him and Mrs. Orpen, and 
added to their domestic happiness ; but a daughter was 
still wanted to complete it. The wish for one was 
gratified on the 24th of August, 1888, when a girl 
was bom. Her birth was the occasion of great re- 
joicing, and the Uttle Susanna Alicia soon became the 
darling of the family. As she grew, her pleasant and 
endearing ways twined round the hearts of her parents; 
but^ at the age of three years and nine months, she 
fell ill of scarlatina, and died. Though resigned to 
the Supreme will, they missed their little pet every 
hour ; but she must have remained to them for ever 

" A holy image 
Shrined in the soul, for ever beautiful, 
Undimmed with earth, its tears and weaknesses."* 

* Austin — ^the gifted translator of Faust, and author of a col- 
lection of very beautiftd poems. 
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The Bjmpithj of kind friends and relations, who 
had known and loved the child, no doubt, must ^haye 
been soothing to the feelings of the parents — an ocr 
cupation always so useful in withdrawing the mind 
from exclusive attention to one subject, must have had 
its salutary effect. Her large family, and its domestic 
concerns, must have made a constant demand upon 
Mrs. Orpen's time and thoughts. Dr. Orpen's pro- 
fessional avocations gave him continual employment. 
Besides the care of his patients, he was president of 
the court of examiners of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, for examining candidates for diplomas, in 
chemistry, mineralogy, botany, zoology, natural his- 
tory, materia medioa and pharmacy, medical juris- 
prudence, and toxicology. He must have been so 
arduously engaged, that, with the exercise of his 
affections, sympathies, and charities, he could have 
had but little time for the indulgence of his grief; 
but, above all, he was upheld by trust in the Divine 
Being, who orders all as He sees best for His creatures. 
This trust and submission never parses without a 
blessing. If there is no visible manifestation of 
Diviue favour, a holy calm is certainly vouchsafed, 
which brings its peace. Some years after the death 
of this precious child, another daughter was bom, to 
be a comfort and delight to her parents. 

Dr. Orpen disapproved of the system of education 
deemed essential to scholastic training. Perhaps his 
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objections may have arisen from insight into the minds 
of children, which he had so thoroughly sifted while 
developing the capacities of the deaf and dumb, and 
while investigating the simple methods by which 
Pestalozzi exercised the powers of the young — a 
system from which all coercion was most scrupulously 
excluded, and which shut out every approach to un- 
generous feelings^ based, as it professed to be, on the 
cultivation of the affections and universal philanthropy, 
and which held that the strivings of emulation, and 
the heart-burnings of competition, acted injuriously 
on the character and disposition. Other weighty 
reasons may have fixed Dr. Orpen's decision; but, 
after long reflection on the subject, he resolved to give 
up his practice in Dublin, and to remove to Birken- 
head, for the purpose of opening a school, where his 
own boys, now numbering seven, might have all the 
advantages of a mode of training, in accordance with 
his peculiar views on the subject, and enjoy the com- 
panionship of those of their own age. 

The relinquishment of his practice in Dublin, where 
he had every prospect of rising to great eminence — 
his voluntary banishment from his native home and 
familiar friends, must have cost him a great struggle. 
The friends to whom he was very dear could not see 
him about to depart from among them, and to abandon 
the most flattering prospects, without feelings of bitter 
regret At that time, too, communication between the 
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countries was not what it is now, when seas and lands 
are scarcely looked upon as obstacles to the meeting of 
friends. 

The last visit of Dr. Orpen to Claremont — ^his leave- 
takings there — the sorrow of the children, rescued by 
him from utter ignorance — ^the parting with the poor 
orphan boy, the first pupil of Claremont, the child he 
had adopted in his miserable state of destitution, and 
whom he had loved and cherished as if he had been his 
own— must have wrung a heart sensitive as his. The 
committee of the institution presented him with a part- 
ing token — a beautiful copy of Bagster's Polyglot Bible, 
containing on each page the sacred text in eight lan- 
guages. It was accompanied by an address, from which 
the following is a passage : — " We do not design any 
formal acknowledgment of what we and our institution, 
and, we may truly add, our country at large, owe you. 
You are known, and only known to be honoured, as 
(under Providence) the first founder and chief support 
of one of the noblest charities which ever reflected 
lustre on a nation. You have seen the National Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb of Ireland born, we 
may say, of your benevolence, and matured under your 
active and energetic counsels — you have been for years, 
under the most trying circumstances, the undaunted 
and unwearied friend and guardian of this institution, 
at greater and more serious sacrifices than you would 
choose the world to know." Well, indeed, did Dr. 
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Orpen merit this ex{»*essioti of gratitndey by his own 
ip^rsonal exertions, and those of the friends he had en- 
listed in the good cause. He had collected for the 
institution between fifty and sixty thousand pounds, 
and expended on it hundreds ont of his own pocket. 
About fifteen hundred poor children had been already 
educated there, and had gone to their respective homes, 
well instructed in reading, writing, ciphering, and works 
of difierent kinds, to be a help instead of a burthen to 
their families, and, above all, enlightened by Scriptural 
knowledge, and happy in their trust in Him on whom 
they had learned to look as their Lord and Master. 
This great work had not been accomplished by Dr. 
Orpen without considerable sacrifices. If the time, 
exertion, and money which he had voluntarily bestowed 
on it had been turned to his own advantage, he might 
Iiave. amassed a considerable fortune in his profession, 
as physician, surgeon, and accoucheur. Well did he 
deserve the character given of him by one of the first 
physicians in Dublin. While observing on the high 
estimation in which his medical talents and labours 
were held, he added that '^ it was not alone for these he 
was valued, but that he was universally esteemed and 
respected k& a warm-hearted Christian philanthropist.'* 
The feelings of his own profession were embodied in 
these Words. 

Loting as he was, and loved as he was by the mem- 
bers of his family, the parting must have heea a great. 
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trial to alL The sisters, so long the object of his affec- 
tion, and the brother, to whom he was so warmly 
attached, and of whom he said in writing to a friend, 
^' he is a most nobly generous fellow" — a character 
which was reiterated in many of his letters — could 
none of them have been left without a very great pang. 
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Abandonment of the Plan of a School — Professional Practice at 
Birkenhead — Charities — Gymnastic Exercises — Benefit of Ex- 
ercise — Dances of the North American Indians — Passion of 
Two of the Boys for the Sea — ^Allowed to go on a Trial Voyage 
— Delight with the Cape of Good Hope — Desire to Settle there 
— Emigration of the Family — Dr. Orpen determines to take 
Orders. 

The plan of a school at Birkenhead did not answer. 
Schemes at variance with long-established systems and 
confirmed habits seldom meet with success till after a 
great length of time has elapsed. Adverting to his 
residence in Birkenhead, it is said in The South African 
Magazine and Church of England Recorder y " The task 
of overseeing a number of unruly boys, by one remark- 
able for his gentle and ingenuous character, who could 
scarcely believe in the possibility of deceit, was soon 
found to be hopeless, and, therefore, he abandoned the 
project of a school at Birkenhead, and resumed the 
practice of his profession with considerable success.' ' 
During the years of his residence at Birkenhead, he 
devoted himself to acts of benevolence and charity. 
A desire to benefit his fellow creature was inherent in 
his nature, and imperative from his sense of Christian 
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duty. Many of his benevolent acts can be recorded in 
Birkenhead, but ^* they are more than could be num- 
bered,'' are the words of a correspondent. Wherever 
he went he was sure to leave behind him the traces in 
his path which tell that " a Christian has passed that 
way." 

During his stay at Birkenhead, many valuable papers 
of Dr. Orpen's came before the public. Among others 
there was an account of the Domestic O^ymnasiumj or 
Portable Grymnastic Apparatus, written at the desire of 
Monsieur Huguenin, the inventor, who had made one 
of the first ever used in Dublin for Dr. Orpen. In 
this paper there are many interesting observations, 
valuable as coming from a medical man. Exercise, 
with perhaps a little degree of fatigue, followed by 
adequate rest, he considered necessary for enabling nu- 
trition to cause growth and strength, and for the pro- 
motion of activity in the various parts of the human 
frame. 

By a gradual increase of exercise, it is wonderful 
how much can be borne without injury, and almost 
without fatigue. Dr. Orpen exemplifies its good efiects 
by referring to the practice of the North American 
Indians, whose exhibition of the war dance, the bufialo 
dance, the dog dance, &c., was witnessed by numbers 
when Mr. Catlin brought them over ; but few persons 
among the crowds who went to see them were aware of 
the benefit of the dances to the savage tribes among 
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whom they were practised. " What," Dr. Orpen asks, 
" i6 the real and unsuspected motive and effect of such 
exercises? Certainly not mere amusement for the 
time. The Indian is naturally of a reflecting, medi- 
tative cast of mind, and these exercises are always 
practised by them for a few days before entering on 
any warlike expedition — any great hunting excursion, 
or any active undertaking. They consist chiefly in a 
quick kind of step, with greater motion of the lower 
limbs than in walking ; the feet are raised high, 
and the body lifted up by elastic springs of the feet 
and legs; the hatchet, or tomahawk, is brandished aloft, 
and the spear poised, and the body is energetically 
swayed in all directions ; the whole is most fatiguing 
exercise, and yet it is practised for several days prior 
to the laborious undertaking that they have in view. 
Without physiological reasoning upon it, the Indians 
have found this practically the most effectual mode of 
strengthening their bodies, making their joints supple, 
and training themselves either for inflicting or avoid- 
ing wounds, attacking, or escaping. The oiling, or 
smearing of the body, too, used by some, and the ex- 
citement which is a concomitant of these violent exer- 
cises, help them in this preparation ; and, by the song 
or recitative which accompanies these movements and 
regulates them, the whole becomes not a mere dull 
practice, but a spirit-stirring exercise, in which, of 
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course, emulation plays its little part." An eminent 
physician held the exercise of dancing in such estimation, 
that he said he made his children dance instead of giving 
them physic. From observing on " the erect stature 
of those who carry weights on the head, and who never 
fitoop or have a curved spine," Dr. Orpen argued that 
stooping might be cured, and incipient curvature of the 
spine checked, by making the patient carry weights oii 
the head, gradually augmented, which would produce A 
well-balanced perpendicularity, and supersede all recourse 
to artificial ma<;hinery. " The peasantry in those parts 
of the country," he saySj " where it is the custom to 
carry burdens on the head, are remarkable for theii* 
erect stature and ease, of motion." 

*' The same law which makes bodily exercise so neces- 
sary for the preservation of health," Dr. Orpen thinks 
" applicable to the mental faculties.*' It is, indeed, well- 
known how they improve by being exercised ; but, like 
those of the body, they must not be over-strained. The 
mind and body are so marvellously influenced by each 
other, that What is injurious to one is sure to hurt the 
other, and What invigorates and exhilarated the one acts 
beneficially on the other. 

From Dr. Orpen's knowledge of the human ftnm^ 
and its wonderful machinery, his suggestions on th6 
means most likely to adjust any of its parts when de- 
ranged, Were read with much interest, and aire well wof th 

k 2 
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consideration. Indeed, the opinion of most medical men 
on the subject will be found to agree with his views. 

Dr. Orpen's second and his third son, Charles and 
Arthur, had taken such a passion for the sea, that they 
pressed him to let them go on a voyage with Captain 
Callan, who was about to sail for India. He at length 
gave a reluctant consent, and his boys sailed ; but they 
were so much delighted with the Cape, when they 
arrived there, that all that was wanted to inspire them 
with intense desire to make it their final abode, they 
found in the encouragement which was given to them 
by a cousin of their mother, who was settled there. 
They were charmed with the climate and with scenery 
so new to them. Vast chains of mountains — the pro- 
fusion of shrubs and flowers, many of them quite un- 
known to them, and numbers that they recognised as 
the treasures of hot-houses and conservatories at home, 
common as weeds are with us — all excited their admi- 
ration, and made them wish never to leave a land so 
favoured. 

Dr. Orpen's eldest son, Frank, was bent on follow- 
ing his brothers. Their parents, thinking that all their 
boys would have heart -yearnings to join them, and 
dreading a separation from all their sons, determined 
on emigrating to Africa. 

The announcement of this determination was sad 
news for their friends at home. The chances were now, 
indeed, against their ever meeting again. Dr. Orpen 
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himself, however, had a vague idea that he might yet 
return. ^' It is a pity," he says, in writing home, " that 
I am not twenty or five-and-twenty years younger ; but 
to my own feelings I am younger — not older than I was, 
for I have had better health the two last years than 
when I was younger. I think it very possible that after 
four or five years I might, perhaps, revisit this country, 
and try to collect money*. Where I shall die, God only 
can arrange, but it is a very little matter. The world 
is a vale, and God is as near at one side as at the other, 
and Heaven is no more distant from one part of its 
surface than from all others. Jesus Christ died for us. 
Nothing more after that — it is fixed, done, and unalter- 
able. Whatever annoyances I may have from myself, 
or difficulties, or trials, or disappointments, from others, 
I never have a doubt of this — that Jesus Christ died 
for me as well as for other men, and that He will come 
again, to reign upon this very earth, to make all things 
new, and restore all things to their proper order." 

Dr. Orpen thought, that with his limited means, and 
the overstocked state of all professions in England and 
Ireland, he would be able to advance the interest 
of his sons more by being near them, than by remain- 
ing at home. " When I am settled near them," he 
says, " I shall have much less expense than here, and 
shall have enough for us all, if it please God that Alicia 
and I live." But other motives, more powerful than 

♦ For the benefit of the colony where he was to settle. 
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^y worldly considerations, made him contemplate a 
removal to Africa, as a most desirable event. His 
early desire for entering the Church had never forsaken 
him. Unexplored fields of usefulness offered new pro- 
jects and scenes for the exercise of the energies of a 
mind long devoted to the spread of the Gospel, and the 
enlightenment of the human race. He applied to Dr. 
Grey, the first bishop of the Cape, whose appointment 
had just taken place. He promised to license him to 
preach, and t6 ordain him when they met in Africa. 

The affection and the kindnesses which he met with 
from all the members x)f his family, are alluded to in a 
letter tp one of them, written just before he left 
England. " I am ashamed of all the trouble I have 
given you, and, indeed, all my family, for all your 
undeserved kindness to me at eM times; but though 
I cannot ever repay it, even in manifested love and 
affection, and can only pray for God's blessing on you 
all, yet, for that reason, I feel it the more. I trust 
God will repay you all, not because I pray for it, but 
because He has SQen your kindness, and how little 
I deserve it." 

In December 1847, Dr. Orpen announced to his 
friends in Ireland, that Captain Callan's ship was to 
sail the first week in January. He wished to go out 
with him, as he was well acquainted with him, and his 
vessel was a fine one. It was a most favourable con- 
veyance, as it was to go both to the Cape and to Algoa 
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Bay. Furniture was packed, and all preparations 
were soon made. He wrote : — " On the 6th of January 
the ship will probably come out of the dock into the 
river, and the next dayj they say, they will sail — 
the 7th, Friday — but sailors, I think, never do 
sail on Friday, so that I suppose they will wait till 
Saturday. We shall have all the cabins full of pas- 
sengers, about twelve in all. A son of Sir Philip 
Crampton, an oflScer, is to be on board. I had an 
exceedingly kind letter from the Bishop yesterday, 
saying that he was to sail from Portsmouth on Friday, 
and did not like to leave England without writing 
to me again, and asking me if there was anything 
particular that I wished to write about, or wished him 
to do." 

The testimonials which Dr. Orpen laid before the 
Bishop from the Bishop of Cashel (Daly) and other 
distinguished friends, would, in themselves, have been 
a sufficient recommendation, as bearing the highest 
attestation of his worth and fitness for the sacred 
ministry ; but his own character, his Christian career, 
and the active benevolence for which he was remark- 
able, must have impressed the Bishop in his favour 
more than any thing else could have done. 

Now that all was ready, his friends must have felt 
that he was going indeed ; and the vague hopes which, 
no doubt, were cherished to the last, that something 
might have changed an intention which caused them so 
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much sorrow, must have been utterly abandoned. Nor 
could he himself have been unmoved, when he knew 
that the wide seas and distant lands would soon separate 
him from the home and the friends of childhood, and 
of so many of his happiest days, and that his return 
to them again was even more than doubtful. Many in 
Birkenhead, who had lived in social intercourse with 
him for ten years, and many who were the objects of 
his untiring benevolence and ever-ready kindness, could 
not see his departure from among them without heart- 
felt regret. He did not leave them without a memento 
of his beneficence. A well-established lying-in hospital 
— a charity greatly wanted at Birkenhead — had been 
founded by his active exertions in raising subscriptions, 
and by large contributions of his own. After that 
good man's sojourn on earth was over, it chanced one 
Sunday that a nephew of his, passing through Birken- 
head, went to church : there was a charity sermon, and 
it so happened that it was for the very charity which 
had been founded by his own uncle.. The preacher 
spoke of all the good that he had done ; of his active 
benevolence and Christian spirit, and passed ^a high 
encomium on his character. The thrilling interest 
with which the young man listened may be conceived, 
and when he left the church, and traversed the streets, 
what thoughts must have filled his mind of him whose 
footsteps had often passed that way on missions of 
mercy and of love ! 
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Arrival at the Cape — Cbaplaincy of Colesberg — Kindness of the 
Bishop — ^Scenery — ^Fineness of Climate — Miniature Woods of 
Heath — Change in the High Plains after Rain — ^Verdure and 
Flowers — Attention of the Governor — ^Fruits — House Rent — 
Servants' Wages — Taxes — ^Blaek People — ^Wants of the Coun- 
try — ^Agricultural Society — Danger on the Passage to Algoa 
Bay — ^Visit to the Farm of Taay Bosch Vontiem — Mr. Charles 
Orpen's Expedition to the Interior — ^House at Colesberg — 
Government Employment promised to Mr. Frank Orpen — 
Colesberg District — Town of Colesberg — Population — Roads — 
Weather. 

A PROSPEROUS voyage and safe arrival at the Cape 
was announced in a letter from Dr. Orpen to his 
friends at home. It was dated March 13, 1848. — " We 
arrived," he says, " safely, thank God, yesterday, 
having made an excellent passage — having sailed Janu- 
ary 12 ; had not four hours' rain the whole voyage, 
only a few showers ; never had but once to take in a 
reef; and were scarcely sick at all. Had prayers every 
evening and morning, and reading the Scriptures, and 
on Sunday I read prayers and a sermon for passengers 
and crew." He was appointed to the chaplaincy of 
Colesberg, and undertook its duties without remune- 
ration, till such time as a salary could be procured ; 
but the Bishop was no long time in getting this settled. 
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*^ I have seen the Bishop twice to-day," he goes on 
to say. " It is not yet decided whether I am to go at 
once to Colesberg, by Algoa Bay, or remain here for 
some months. He expresses himself very kindly in- 
deed. I write this in brief, in order to catch the first 
ship that sails, and will write more fully as soon as I 
am rested. The Governor, Sir Harry Smith, received 
me very kindly, in consequence of Lady Combermere's 
letter.* He was as kind as possible, doing all he could 
to facilitate everything for me about my furniture 
being examined here, so that I should have no delay at 
Algoa Bay custom house. He was as kind as possible 
in his manner to me and Henry. His private Secre- 
tary, R. Southey, gave me several letters to Port 
Elizabeth Town, Algoa Bay ; Graaf Reinet, through 
which we pass ; and to Colesberg, where I shall pro- 
h^hlj at present reside. The Bishop, his wife, chap- 
lain, and the clergy with him, have also been very 
kind. We all dined at the Bishop's on Thursday. 
The mountai?is are very magnificent some miles from 
hence, and the scenery from the Bay beyond anything 
J ever saw. The country is highly wooded with oak, 
cactuses, &c. The weather was very hot for some 
days, but there has been much rain the last two days 
and dghts. which has cooled the air." 

There was much in their adopted country to delight 

♦ Lady Combermere was a dear friend of his — ^the daughter of 
his old master, Dr. Gibbings. 
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and interest its new inmates^-the sidea of aome of the 
mountains in the colony clothed with natural forests ; 
the fine salubrious climate ; the variety and beauty of 
the heaths; the miniature woods of these plants, so 
wonderful to eyes unaccustomed to them ; their extra- 
ordinary growth, some reaching the height of twelve 
and fifteen feet, and covered with a profusion and 
variety of beautiful blossoms. But, perhaps, there is 
nothing which strikes a strapger so much as the rapid 
changes in the high plains after the great rains. U 
the dry season they look dreary and parched like de^ 
serts ; after the rainy season, the arid ground at once 
bursts into the richest verdure, and the earth looks 
like a gorgeous carpet, enamelled with flowers of every 
form and dye. 

Dr. Orpen writes — " The Bishop has licensed me, 
and will ordain me at Colesberg, when he goes up there. 
The Governor has directed the Civil Commissioner and 
Chief Magistrate there to promote all my objects and 
duties in every way in their power. There are fruits 
without end here — grapes, apples, pears, apricots, 
peaches, pomegranates, melons, &c. — very cheap and 
very good; also, meat and fish very cheap. House 
rent is dear, and servants' wages very high ; taxes low. 
There seem to be no very poor people. The variety of 
black people, as to faces and dress, is astonishing. We 
expect to sail to-morrow for Algoa Bay, Captain 
Callan having been offered a large sum to take the 7th 
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Dragoons to England at once, does not go on to Algoa 
Bay and India as he intended. . . . The great wants of 
this country are one or two millions of people, more 
roads and bridges, and more rain ; the latter defect 
can in some measure be remedied by constructing large 
dams. I went to the Agricultural Society's meeting 
on Saturday, and the Governor spoke very well. All 
the speakers, however, forgot to speak about planting 
trees, and, except that I was a stranger, I would have 
told them that planting trees will increase rain, as it is 
well known that trees attract rain, and have some 
effect also on the atmosphere." 

Dr. Orpen, disappointed in his hope of sailing to 
Port Elizabeth with Captain Callan, went in another 
vessel, and had a very bad passage, in which he was 
nearly wrecked. A present from one of their aunts 
had enabled his sons, Frank and Charles^ to take a 
farm at Taay Bosc^ Vontiem. Frank met his father 
at Port Elizabeth, but Charles had gone on an expe- 
dition with Mr. Gordon Cumming into the interior. 

Dr. Orpen wrote from the farm on the 18th of June 
— " I came back on Saturday from Colesberg with 
Frank. I have taken a house there by the month, 
until some others are vacant, in order that I may get 
into it soon, and have a place for my fiirniture on its 
arrival. I shall stay here, or at Mr. Dixon's* farm, 
till the first of next month. I met with much kind- 

* Mr. Dixon was a cousin of Mrs. Orpen. 
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ness there from the Civil Commissioner, Captain Run- 
sham, to whom the Governor's Secretary introduced 
me. Alicia, Henry, Theodore, and Alice will remain 
at Mr. Dixon's farm, called Pustsberg, and the others 
here with me. The Governor has written to me to say, 
that if Frank will pass one examination at Cape Town, 
as land surveyor, he will direct his employment under 
government by the Surveyor-General. Frank is such a 
good arithmetician and mathematician, that he will 
have no diflSculty in doing so, as he had already almost 
all the knowledge necessary before he came out here, 
and in this way is likely to get on very well." 

It must have been very gratifying to the young 
man's father to know that he was about to be placed in 
a situation for which his previous education particularly 
fitted him. He, in common with his brothers, inhe- 
rited the energy and independent spirit for which the 
Orpen family was remarkable, and their father was 
justified in his anticipations of their ultimate success. 

In the beginning of July 1848, Dr. Orpen reached 
the district of Colesberg, the place of his future abode, 
and the limit of the parish of his church, to be called, 
when finished, Christ Church. It is distant from Cape 
ToYm between seven and eight hundred miles, by the 
post road, perhaps, five hundred and fifty in a straight 
line. " It may well indeed," Dr. Orpen says, " be 
called the wilderness,^^ It contains 11,654 square miles. 
No minister of the Established Church of England had 
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ever resided in, or probably visited, this wild district, 
before Dr. Orpen's arrival. Its population consisted of 
about fifteen thousand ; six thousand whites, six thou- 
sand coloured or black, and about three thousand of 
the black tribes who came from beyond the Orange 
River, and the northern boundaries of the colony, to 
work or to herd cattle for hire in kind, and reside for a 
time in the colony. The males in these divisions of 
inhabitants considerably exceed the females. 

The village or town of Colesberg contains about five 
hundred inhabitants, English, Scotch, and German 
Europeans, Dutch Africanders, Hottentots, coloured and 
black, or temporarily-resident aliens and foreigners 
from the interior. The country is very mountainous, 
and the roads often incessantly up and down hills. 
None were ever yet made by civilians or military, and 
in general not one penny has been spent on them : they 
may be traversed for hours and days without a single 
house to be seen, or a wagon or a person being met ; so 
that travelling is dangerous, especially at night, from 
the number of wild animals prowling about, which 
makes accidents but the more likely, and in that lonely 
region the chances of help are highly improbable. At 
such an elevation, the summers are very hot, and the 
winters, during rain, very cold ; but happily they are 
short. " The weather was, however, usually fine," Dr. 
Orpen says, " and the mornings almost always lovely, 
ill the year round ; the evenings usually fine, but teiy 
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Kttle twilight ; the mid-day even in winter is usually 
warm, sometimes very warm; the nights in winter, 
when it rains, very cold; but in summer one might 
sleep in the open air quite comfortably." Notwith- 
standing fine weather, the description of the wilderness 
was suflSciently dreary; nor does the interior of the 
abode, where Dr. Orpen had settled himself for the 
present, appear from his account to have been more 
cheering. 

" The house in which I live is a thatched house, 
without a single ceiling; ceilings are, however, but 
rarities in houses here, and the floors of all the rooms 
are only beaten earth. And yet for such a house, 
without any garden, or out-ofl5ces, no closets, pantries, 
presses, fire-places, or conveniences of any kind, I pay 
as much as I did for a very handsome house in a very 
handsome squafe, or for an excellent house in an ex- 
cellent street, in which I lived, either at Birkenhead or 
in Dublin. It seldom rains, but when it does, it is like 
a torrent, or water-spout almost; so that the river's 
channels are only full at certain times, during and 
immediately after rain, and at all other times they are 
nearly or absolutely dry. In such a torrent of rain, 
not long since, I had, at between four and five in the 
morning, all the bed rooms except two in this house — 
which is only one story high, like almost every house 
here — ^filled with a flood of rain-water in about five 
minutes, to the depth of eight, ten, or twelve inches. 
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which soon roused us out of bed, and it was about five 
weeks before the mud floors were dry again ; but, by 
God's mercy and blessing, neither my wife, children, nor 
myself, suffered any illness, though roused thus sud- 
denly out of bed, and some of us obliged to walk about 
and work in the water to remove it." 

It was not strange if a sigh sometimes escaped Dr. 
Orpen when contrasting the miserable abode where he 
had settled with the home which he had left ; the com- 
modious house, with all its conveniences and comforts, 
so completely defended from every chance blast ; the 
pleasant roads, so admirably constructed and kept : and 
then the change of familiar friends and fellow country- 
men for the motley groups which surrounded him. 
But sacrifices, and diflSculties, and self-denial, were as 
nothing to him, whose earnest desire was to devote 
himself to the service of his Lord and Master, and 
whose greatest joy was to bring to His feet those who 
were wandering, ignorantly or wilfully, without Him 
in the world. 
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State of the Cape Colony — ^Dutch Boers — ^District of Natal — Su- 
premacy of the British Crown proclaimed — Orange Biver 
Sovereignty — ^Eebellion of Andrew Pretorius — ^Defeated in an 
Engagement by Sir Harry Smith — ^Retreats with his Fol- 
lowers beyond the Sovereignty, where they institute a Govern- 
ment — Causes of the Disaffection of the Boers — ^Emancipation 
of Slaves— The Bishop of Cape Town— Places of Worship at 
Colesberg — Mr. Crampton — Orange River — ^Engagement with 
a Tiger. 

The state of the Cape Colony caused much anxiety. 
Since British rule had been established there* four 
Kafir wars had already broken out. The Dutch Boers 
had been long disaffected to the British government, 
and in 1835 numbers of them determined to free them 
selves from it, by taking their families beyond the 
limits of the colony. They disposed of their farms at 
considerable loss, and crossing the Orange river, they 
entered the territories inhabited mostly by Kafir tribes. 

* In 1795 the colonists made an attempt to throw off the yoke 
of the Dutch. A British fleet was sent out to support the autho- 
rity of the Prince of Orange, and took possession of the country 
in his name. It was ruled by British governors, however, tiU the 
year 1802, when, at the peace of Amiens it was restored to Holland. 
In 1806 it was again taken by the British, and has remained in 
their possession ever since. 

L 
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Here they endured great hardships, and had several 
engagements with the natives. Part of their number 
crossed the Drakenberg mountains, and took possession 
of the district of Natal, where they established a re- 
public, and maintained their position, notwithstanding . 
the efforts of the powerful nations of the Zulu Kafirs 
to expel them. They were however obliged to submit 
to the authority of the British government when Natal 
was taken. The Boers west of the Drakenberg moun- 
tains, and beyond the Orange river, still, however, 
preserved a sort of independence, till 1848, when Sir 
Harry Smith, from the lawless state of the country, 
and at the earnest desire of some of the inhabitants, 
proclaimed the supremacy of the British crown over 
the territory, to which the title of the Orange 'Riwex 
Sovereignty was then given. Soon after, some acts of 
the British government gave oflFence, and Andrew Pre- 
torius, an intelligent Boer, with a number of followers, 
crossed the Drakenberg mountains, and were joined on 
their way by numbers of disaflfected Boers from the 
western side. Having appeared in open rebellion, they 
were encountered and defeated in a brilliant action at 
Boem Plaats, by Sir Harry Smith, who had crossed 
the Orange river at the head of a detachment of troops. 
Pretoriua and his discomfited band retreated beyond 
the Vaal river, the northern limit of the Sovereignty, 
where they instituted a government of their own. 
The great disafiection of the Boers could be traced 
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to the emancipation of their slaves, an event which 
had taken place in 1834, and which had produced the 
happiest eflfects on the character and condition of the 
Hottentots, and on the other races which had been 
held in cruel bondage. The Dutch had jBrst deprived 
the Hottentots of their country, and then of their 
liberty, making slaves of those whom they did not 
destroy. They had their Malay and negro slaves too ; 
they were ruthless tyrants to the farmers — they de- 
termined the very crops which they were to grow, from 
which a large portion was to be for their sole use, with- 
out any payment whatever. 

The anniversary of slave emancipation is held sacred 
by the people. It is a grand holiday — a day of great 
rejoicing — they meet together, they form parties of 
pleasure, and spend the day in innocent amusements. 

In a letter from Dr. Orpen, dated Colesberg, August 
9, 1848, there is a notice of Pretorius's insurrection. — 
^' The governor. Sir Harry Smith, his private secretary, 
Mr. Southey, and some others of his staflF, have just 
arrived here this morning, in consequence of an in- 
surrection of the Dutch* farmers, or Boers, against the 
British government, over the Orange river. Mr. Bid- 
duph, the civil magistrate at Wynberg, in that district, 
was obliged to fly, and lost all his property ; his private 
secretary was caught and kept a prisoner for some 
time ; and Major Honden, who was civil commissioner 
and the chief military officer at Bloem Yontyn^ the 

L 2 
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prindpal town in thai district, has been obliged to 
quit it, and retreat to this side of the Orange river, as 
he had only about one hnndred men. There were not 
more than fifty regolar soldiers at that post, and but 
two gons. The supply of ammuniticm for the cannon 
was very insufficioit, but he had provision enongh, 
though there were two hundred women and children. 
The Governor said that Major Honden had been quite 
right, though some persons blamed him for not de- 
fending the place and fighting. There are about a 
thousand men collected at the side of the Orange 
river, at Botha's drift or ferry, waiting the arrival of 
the Governor torecross the river. The chief leader of 
the Boers is a rich Dutch colonist named Pretorius, and 
his chief assistant is a man named Wilhem. There 
are rewards offered for their apprehension of a thousand 
pounds, and for any information which will lead to it, 
five hundred. The probability is, that the Dutch will 
deliver them up, and that Sir Harry Smith will attack 
them, give them a scourging, confiscate their properties, 
and leave them to pay the expense of the war, espe- 
cially as he tried all possible fj,ir means to make them 
loyal subjects ever since he came out. It is said Pre- 
torius has about twelve hundred men with him; but 
though the Dutch are large men, and all have guns, 
horses, and wagons, and are good shots, many of them 
are great cowards. 
*' The Bishop is exceedingly kind in all his letters 
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to me. I expect him up here in September or October. 
I have preached twice every Sunday in the court-house 
since we came. There is no English church here, only 
a large Dutch church in the shape of a cross ; a small 
Methodist church, chiefly built with English money, 
and to which most of the Church of England families 
here used to go hitherto ; and a new chapel, for the 
blacks, Hottentots, Bechuanas, and Zulus, belonging 
to the London Missionary Society. The London mis- 
sionary, Mr. Atkinson, is absent at present, and a Mr. 
De Kock, who is the government schoolmaster here, 
preaches for him. I have gone twice to hear the Dutch 
clergyman preach, to accustom my ears to the sound of 
the language. I have not yet gone to the Methodist 
chapel, or to the missionaries to the blacks, but intend 
to do so. 

• ..••• 

*' Some loads of my furniture have arrived, but we 
are still in much confusion and disorder. I have coun- 
termanded the rest from Algoa Bay and Graaf Beinet, 
for the present, as the insurrection has raised the price 
of wagons very much. It has, indeed, raised the price 
of everything here. Forage is very scarce, but that 
does not affect me, as I have no horse. Aftar a time I 
must get one. . . . Henry and Theodore went to see 
the camp, as Botha's drift of the Orange river is only 
eighteen or twenty miles from this. 

" I was surprised the other day by Mr. Crampton'a 
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marching in here. He came out with us in the 
Scmdford^ and has since been stationed with part of 
his regiment at Graham's Town. He came up with 
about fifty soldiers, and twenty-five ox-wagons, and 
loads of tents and baggage, an enormous quantity of 
ammunition for cannon, and about fifty thousand 
congreve rockets. He was ordered oflF from camp, 
which he had joined on Saturday, to AUman's drifts 
higher up the river, perhaps about twenty miles, as 
there was a report that the Boers were coming down to 
seize the ferry." 

The Orange river, where scenes of so much excite- 
ment were passing, is the only very important river in 
the colony — most of the other rivers, like mountain 
streams, are diversified by frequent falls, and though 
high and rapid in the rainy season, are slow and 
shallow in the dry season. The Orange river is a 
noble stream ; it takes its rise in Kathlamba, on the 
Drakenberg mountains, its course extending for nearly 
twelve hundred miles, generally in a western direction : 
it discharges itself into the Atlantic, forming the 
northern boundary of this colony. Its banks are, in 
many parts, shaded by magnificent willows. 

That Dr. Orpen thought anxiously of Ireland, can 
be gathered from his letters. In one, written in 
September 1848, he says : — " I think that the re- 
bellion in France, and all its consequences of misery 
up to the 1st of July, will do the English and the 
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Irish good, and open the eyes of every man, who has 
anything to lose by insurrection, or to gain by peace. 
. . . . I have no doubtings myself that the last 
days are hastening on. I think that the Queen of 
England and the King of Prussia uniting to establish 
a bishopric at Jerusalem, may be a fulfilment, in some 
degree, of the twenty-third verse of the forty-ninth 
chapter of Isaiah. We have not yet heard anything 
of Charles, and may not for some time. Mr. Gumming 
brought home from his last expedition a thousand 
pounds' worth of ivory, skins, birds, and other things ; 
and, as he does not intend to go again, Charles may 
take up that trade for a few years, for no European 
has ever gone where they have gone." 

He writes again in October: — "I have received 
almost all the newspapers sent in regular order, and 
am very glad to get them, as they give me all 
information about Ireland, and I circulate them here 
among all the boys." 

He had sent his youngest son, Theodore, to school 
at Graaf Reinet ; his sons Joseph and Richard were at 
the farm ; and his son Henry .had got employment 
with Mr. Dixon, where he was learning all matters of 
business. 

'^ The Dutch Reformed Protestant Church, which is 
the established church of the colony, and the owners 
of land in and round the town, have oflFered me a 
grant of a piece of land in the town, on which to 
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build a chureh, and school-lioiise^ and parsonage. I 
think where Charles is gone is quite safe ; as to the 
natives, they are quite friendly to Mr. Gumming, and 
look on him as a kind of chief. There are sometimes 
three or four hundred of them with him. He kills 
rhinoceroses and elephants in numbers, and only wants 
the tusks, bones, and skull, and sometimes the hide. 
The natives eat the whole animal in a few hours, and 
sing and dance his praises." 

At the very time when Dr. Orpen was full of hope 
respecting the safety of his son, the youth was in the 
utmost peril of his life, and for a very long time suf- 
fered from the injuries received in a deadly conflict 
with a wild and ferocious animal. The shudder with 
which his parents must have heard how nearly their 
darling was lost to them, may be conceived ; and few 
will not rejoice that the life of one so dear was safe, 
and that they were spared a grievous trial. 

The account, written by the youth himself, to an 
aunt residing in Dublin, will best describe the fearful 
adventure. 

" September 19th, 1848. Thursday, after break- 
fast, I went up the bank of the river, accompanied 
by Present, and one of Silika's Cafiires,* in search of 
hippopotami. After proceeding three or four miles, 

♦ We find the spelling of this word sometimes Caflfres, Kaffirs, 
or Kafirs ; the latter is the correct spelling. The literal meaning of 
the word Kafir is unbeliever. 
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we found a troop asleep on the surface. We then went 
down towards the edge, I taking the lead ; when we got 
within three yards of the edge of the water, I re- 
marked something just before me in the reeds, but 
they were so thick, that I could not make out what it 
was; but going down on my knee, I saw it was a 
panther, or Cape tiger, and as I just made out its 
shoulder, and was going to fire. Present fired over my 
shoulder, and wounded it through the stomach, he 
thinking it was a bushlok. It immediately bounded 
out of the reeds, and made oflF up the river side, and 
when one hundred yards oflF, I fired one shot after it, 
but missed. We then went on tracing the spoor or 
track, and coming to a third clump of trees and under- 
wood, into whi<3h the spoor led, I thought it dangerous 
to search further without dogs, so I sent a note back to 
Mr. Cuinming at the wagons for dogs, by the CaflFre. 
He returned in an hour and a half with two dogs, 
Prince and Argyle, and five Cafires, one of thera 
Pakoolway's son, with assagai ;* but finding the dogs 
no good, I searched through the bush myself, and find- 
ing nothing, set it on fire, but the tiger had vanished. 
We then examined all round the bush for the spoor, 
and found it on the other side. It led down to the 
water's edge, and held up through the dense reeds. So 
changmg my gun with a Cafire for an assagai, I and 
Present followed the spoor ; the CaflFre, being timorous, 

* Spear. 
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kepj^on the top of the bank. After another quarter 
of a mile, thinking \fe must be close to the tiger, I 
took my gun again, and taking my hunting knife oat 
of my sheath, went on. Shortly afterwards, I dis- 
covered the tiger crouching under some reeds within 
six feet of me ; but only could see its hips and tail. 
So, holding my knife in my trigger hand, I fired where 
I thought its shoulder was. No sooner was the shot 
out of my gun, than the tiger sprang on my 
shoulder, knocking my gun and knife out of my 
hand, and biting me on the head. Present, in a 
fright, fired his gun o£f in the air, and sprang into 
the river ; the dogs and CaflFres fled. I grappled with 
the tiger ; but had a tremendous struggle for it, one 
or the other of us being, at times, uppermost; but 
eventually I got him down, and placing my knee on 
his chest, tried to get hold of his throat, but could 
not ; so I held him by the lower jaw. My eyes were 
all this time full of bloody from the wounds in my head, 
which prevented my seeing him well, and my hands and 
arms were terribly lacerated by his teeth and claws. 
I then felt in my belt for my knife, forgetting it was 
gone. I still struggled on the tiger for about a 
quarter of an hour. At last I fainted from loss of 
blood, falling ofi" the tiger, and giving him a kick, 
upon which he bit me through the heel. When I 
recovered my senses, the tiger was dead, I then 
managed to get up, though very weak, and went down 
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along the bank of the river, calling for help. At last 
I was joined by Present, who came out of the river, 
and the CaflFres (one of whom I sent to the wagons 
to say I was dead, for I expected to be so before they 
could send assistance), and the rest helped me down to 
the water to drink in a shoe, as I was very thirsty. 
Some time afterwards, Toutla and the chief Pakoolway 
came up with a party of Caflres. With their assist- 
ance, I was enabled to reach the wagons. Comey 
met us half way with a couple of horses ; but I was 
too weak to sit on one. They then cut oflF my clothes, 
and dressed my wounds, as well as they could. The 
next day, I sent for my hat and gun, and skinned the 
tiger, which measured nine feet from the nose to the 
end of the tail. Mr. Gumming was laid up in his 
wagon, not able to move with rheumatism. In six 
days — all of which time I was ill and delirious — ^Mr. 
Gumming found himself better, and determined to 
return homeward. So I was lifted into the wagon, 
and whenever we outspanned, was taken out. To me 
the jolting was horrible ; and when laid on the ground, 
the insects crawling over me were very annoying, and I 
could not move my hands to drive them away." 
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Arrival of the Bishop at Colesberg — Dr. Orpen ordained — Col- 
lections for Church and for Salary — Mr. Crampton — Bechuanas 
— Mr. Charles Orpen and Mr. Cumming — Dr. Orpen's Family — 
His Son Frank — Scarcely any Poor People at Colesberg — 
Sufficient Employment for all — ^Wine — Hottentots — ^Drunk- 
enness — Marriage — Kafir Men and Women — Money Collected 
at Bloem Vontyn for a Church and Library — The Town — 
Eural Police — Travelling — His Son Eichard's Drawings — 
Love for his Children. 

On the Stli of November, the Bishop, andhis secretary 
and chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Green, arrived at Coles- 
berg. He remained with Dr. Orpen till the 13th. 
On the 12th he ordained him. During his stay, he 
held a confirmation, administered the Lord's Supper, 
preached twice, and presided at a public meeting at 
the court-house, where he addressed the people, re- 
commending a collection to be made for a church, and 
another for a salary. He mentioned that government 
would give a sum equal to that collected; and he 
himself was sure of 300Z. from three individuals. He 
had written to Miss Cole, daughter of Sir Lowry Cole, 
who had given the place to the Dutch church, and his 
own name to the district, while he was there ; he had 
also applied to Miss Burdett Coutts, to whom Dr. 
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Orpen had also written, as well as to his early friend, 
Lady Combermere ; so all was in train — the plan was 
to have a church, parsonage, and school-house built. 

" When the Bishop was going away," Dr. Orpen 
adds, " he told me he was exceedingly pleased ; and I 
have heard since, that he said at Graaf Reinet, that he 
was delighted with what he had seen accomplished here 
in so short a time, and in the prospect of more being 
done. He is a delightful man, and as easily pleased 
with fare, bed, and everything, as any man I ever saw ; 
and makes all about him happy, and at their ease. 
The people here were delighted with him." 

In December, Dr. Orpen had a visit from Mr. Cramp- 
ton, who had been dangerously wounded in the right arm 
in the rebellion on the Orange river. He was on his way 
to Graham's Town, from whence he was going home on 
sick leave. He took charge of a box, containing feathers, 
ostrich eggs, and other things for Dr. Orpen's friends 
in Dublin, who would indeed have welcomed a grain of 
sand which had passed through his loved hands. 

Parties of Bechuanas occasionally came down to 
Colesberg, with wagons laden with feathers and other 
curiosities of the country. It is diflScult to procure 
them at Cape Town, as the passengers from India, 
returning home, buy them up at high prices. The 
Bechuanas are a peaceable and industrious people, 
living under various native chiefs ; they are black, but 
fine handsome men and women, like the Kafirs. 
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" We get all the evening mails regularly, and I and 
the boys are very glad to get them, as there is hardly 
any European news in the papers here. We have not 
had any letter from Charles since his letter of May, 
which we got four months after its date. There is a 
report here that Mr. Gumming has been imprisoned or 
murdered by one of the native chiefs ; but we do not 
believe it, as every time that he has gone into the 
interior, the sanle reports have been spread. They did 
not intend to be back sooner than ten or eleven months, 
and they only went the end of March. We shall of 
course be very glad when they are back in safety." 

These rumours, however, cannot have passed away 
without leaving their impression; the long interval of 
suspense must have been one of great uneasiness ; but 
a firm reliance upon that mercy, which averts so many 
dangers by which every mortal is constantly sur- 
rounded, and on that wisdom which directs the issue of 
all events, was the natural support at such a time. 

At length the adventurer was restored to his home. 
From all the dangers through which he had passed, he 
was dearer to his family than ever. Under his father's 
skilful treatment there was soon a visible improvement 
in his state. " Charles's hands," he writes, " are im- 
proving very much; the right hand, I think, will 
eventually be nearly as well as ever ; but the wrist 
will probably not be as strong as before. The left 
hand is also greatly improved. He is in perfect health 
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and nearly as strong as ever." This must have been 
a great gratification to his father. 

Though the emigrants had many difSculties and 
discomforts new to them in their adopted home, there 
was much to sweeten the toils md lighten the inconve- 
niences incident to their situation. The advancement 
of the young men, scarcely emerging from boyhood, 
was a great gratification to their parents; but still 
more, their good principles, and the affection subsisting 
between all the members of the family, the brothers 
mutually bent on assisting each other, and doting on 
their little sister, the only girl among them. 

In looking over Dr. Orpen's letters, it would be 
impossible not to remark how equally his children 
shared his affection. His son Richard, from having 
outgrown his strength — as when a mere boy he was 
six feet two — -was extremely delicate. This made him 
the object of great tenderness, and his little Alice was 
an especial darling. His eldest son, Frank, passed 
the examination necessary for obtaining employment in 
surveying with so much credit, that he was com- 
plimented by the Surveyor-General and the other 
examiners, all agreeing that he was much better pre- 
pared than those usually examined; and a survey 
which he made of Hout Bay, near Table Bay, was 
declared to be far more diflScult than the trial survey 
usually required. This he undertook at his own parti- 
cular request. Proof was given of the satisfactory 
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that we should be grateful to God for all His mercies, 

. . . . I am sorry to hear that B is beginning 

to drink ; I never take anything but water, tea, and 
coffee. It is all a delusion thinking that wirie^ &c., 
are necessary articles of diet; they are good miedicines 
in excessive fatigue, or great weakness or want ; but 
what a curse they are in a family, and without neces- 
sity ! All my boys are totally indifferent about them; 
and almost all practically, like myself, teetotalers. I 
am trying io get up a reading-room and library here/ 
the people want it very much ; three or four attempts' 
were made before, and failed ; but I am not accus- 
tomed to fail, and I have no doubt I shall succeed :' 
determination and energy, and a conviction of future 
success, will help me in many things ; of course, with 
God's blessing. I have got many^Jpromises of help 
already. The chief constable has a deaf and dumb' 
Caffreman, that he caught in the woods in the last 
war but one. He has had him ever since, and he is an 
excellent servant, sober, honest, and faithful. Almost 
all the Hottentots, with scarcely a single exception, are 
drunken — men and women equally; most of them 
have no regard whatever for marriage. The Caffres 
have, and yet they buy their wives: that, perhaps, is 
the cause, and all the Caffrewomen seem to have some 
respect for themselves, and the parents take care of 
them when young, in order to sell them well. The 
Caffres, Bechuanas, &c., have sometimes two or "three 
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wives bought in this way for oxen ; but the Hottentots 
in general change their husbands and wives whenever 
they please, after months or years. The children are 
always left to the women, the fathers seldom take them. 
Many of the Caffremen and women are fine looking 
people, and very few drink. I believe all the CafFres 
are originally Arabs (Ishmaelites); the Hottentots are, 
I believe, a degraded colony of Chinese, who settled in 
this colony a thousand years ago. This is my theory. 
There are not more than ten or twelve Roman Catholics 
here — all Irish discharged soldiers. . ... 

" The Bishop has gone on to Bloem Vontyn. Henry 
has been exerting hipaself there to collect money for a 
church, and I think that he and others have already 
collected two hundred pounds, and sixty for a library. 
There is a fort at Bloem Vontyn and about three 
hundred soldiers, and it is rising rapidly. This town 
is not advancing, it has perhaps less business than it 
had. Henry was the only one at Bloem Vontyn who 
personally knew the Bishop, as he had dined with him 
at Cape Town. He and others rode out to meet him, 
and Henry introduced every one to him. They are 

delighted with him The Governor is about to 

establish a rural police all through the colony, like the 
constabulary in Ireland, and has put down Arthur's 
name for one of the superintendentships. It will be 
some time before it is settled. It would suit Arthur 
very well ; he has excellent health and strength, and he 
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has great energy ; lie is the only one of us, I think, 
that naturally has a power of command: he would 
keep a thousand men in order, when I could not keep 
ten." 

After mentioning a tour of visits, which comprised 
nearly two hundred miles, which the Bishop wished 
him to undertake, and a journey to Graham's Town of 
three hundred miles, for the purpose of taking priest's 
orders, he goes on to say, — " I must after a while, 
when I can afford it, get a little common horse for 
such journeys. I have never had a horse since I came 
here ; they cost but little, and are very hardy ; they 
feed in the open fields, the wilderness, and seldom 
get oats or straw ; they eat the whole sheaf with the 
oats on it, .... . The rain is sometimes so great, 
that the Hout is filled nearly to overflowing in half-an- 
hour, and it all runs ofi* in a short time. Formerly 
there were many small trees on all the hills, but they 
have been all burned in brick kilns, or houses; there 
are still innumerable bushes. All the hills are nearly 
covered by loose, split, and decaying masses of stone ; 
lightning, heat, cold, and frost are all undoubtedly 
splitting the stones and rocks ; every hill is wasting 
and washing down. The plains are sometimes im- 
mense, from twenty to a hundred miles in circum- 
ference, and are generally sloping a little ; these have 
often ten to fifty feet depth of alluvial soil, excellent, 
except that the rains penetrate it a very little way and 
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run off. The whole country looks as if it formerly 
had had many lakes, which wore out gradually the 
gaps for the exit of the waters, and so became plains 
of earth deposits. Nearly all the mountains appear 
volcanic. In the slaty stones, near Graaf Reinet, there 
are many fossils. Many of the broken pieces of rock, 
near Colesberg, sound very like a bell when struck." 

Towards the end of August 1850, Dr. Orpen started 
for Graham's Town, where he was to be priested. He 
took his wife and daughter with him, in an ox wagon, 
for an excursion. This expedition occupied seven weeks. 
Travelling, by ox- wagon, in the colony is very tedious 
and very expensive ; the hire of a wagon, twelve oxen, 
with a driver and a leader, cost twenty-five pounds — 
other expenses twelve or fifteen pounds. 

MR. FRANK ORPEN'S DESCRIPTION OF THE OX- 
WAGON, ADDRESSED TO HIS MOTHER. 

" Your English conveniences — ^pray what are they ? 
Your gig, locomotive, or cabriolet, 
Your Britzka, or omnibus, or shandrydan, 
Or portable sentry box, called a sedan ; 
Your curricle, dog-cart, or four-in-hand drag, 
Of which your young nobles or gentlemen brag ; 
Or even Her Majesty's carriage of state ; 
Compared with the Ox- wagon, slow and sedate ? 
Its comforts are manifold, it may be said 
To be wagon, house, store room, carriage, and bed ; 
And when savage Kafirs the country invade, 
Its sturdy old sides make a good barricade. 
Who despises a wagon, his jokes he may crack. 
And say, like a snails you 've yov/r house on your "bach. 
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'Tis said to go snail-like, but that I confess 
Makes no lover of comfort to like it the less j 
And where houses are few, and not over clean, 
To imitate snails is sound wisdom I ween ; 
If you 're ailing or weak, its pace will just suit 
Your purpose, in wishing your health to recruit. 
And if *tis a good one, you need not refrain 
From going abroad on account of the rain. 
Which may perhaps fall; for you'll not feel a drop, 
If you have but the wisdom inside it to stop. 
In short, were its virtues all stated in verse, 
Twould take a man six: months at least to rehearse. 
And though some may laugh, and others may quiz, 
I should like to see who'd contradict me in this ; 
If from place to place in this country you'd move, 
It is (and my words I am willing to prove — 
If you don 't agree with me I am not afraid) 
The very best vehicle ever was made." 

" I think," Dr. Orpen says, " I could have walked 
the distance nearly as quickly as the oxen, but I was 
afraid to encounter so many days' walking at my age. 
Archdeacon Merriman generally walks all his journeys. 
While on his journey, to join the Bishop when he visited 
Colesberg, the Kafirs or Hottentots stole his horse 
and tent, so that he could not get on. Graham^s 
Town is a fine large town, quite like an English town, 
good shops, pipes for water, &c. 

" Charles has had an offer for his farm (for Frank 
made him a present of his half very generously), as 
his arms would not allow him to work as he used. 
He had offered it for sale. His health is excellent; 
he is a very fine looking, handsome young man, with 
excellent principles. As to little Alice, she is the most 
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industrious, amiable child I ever knew^ and understands 
all about housekeeping already." He spoke of his 
son Richard's taste for drawing, of the beautiful view 
of Colesberg which he had taken in oils, and the sketch 
of the funeral of Judge Menzies, who died on circuit, 
five minutes after his arrival. " He made thirty or forty 
pounds by making copies of diagrams of surveys for a 

government surveyor who could not draw 

Beads, bridges, dams, &c., would give endless em- 
ployment." 

In going over the letters of Dr. Orpen, it would be 
impossible not to observe that he never commented on 
the inconveniences which he encountered, or drew any 
comparison with the comforts which he had left ; but 
when he touched on them incidentally, he soon turned, 
as it were, instinctively to his family for compensation. 
The account of his tedious and expensive journey was 
cheered by the words added : his generous Frank — his 
handsome Charles — and his little Alice, the delight of 
his heart! 



CHAPTEK XIX. 



Medical Report — Dr. Orpen constantly consulted in Distant 
Places — Tracks across the Wild Country — ^Death of Infants 
and'their Mothers — ^Husbands and Wives. 

The Attorney-General of the colony had written 
to request that Dr. Orpen would draw up a medical 
report for government, with a view to the regulation 
of that department, and the carrying out of such refor- 
mations as might be found necessary. By the report 
it is found, that in the whole district of nearly twelve 
thousand miles, therp is not a single physician, surgeon, 
accoucheur, or apothecary, of any European college or 
hall, or licensed in the colony. Two gentlemen are set- 
tled in the town of Colesberg, as druggists and chemists. 
One is a German, the other an Englishman, who has 
been allowed by government to act as district sur- 
geon to the gaol prisoners and constables, because he 
had received some medical education, though he had 
stood no medical examination nor received any degree. 
There was no other person to undertake the duty. 
There is not even a druggist in the large district of 
Richmond and its village, which is about one hundred 
miles from Colesberg. In the large district of Bur- 
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ghersdrop and its village, which is also distant from 
Colesberg about a hundred miles, there is one medical 
man and his partner only. Cradock district is very 
large, and its town is about a hundred and twenty- 
miles from Colesberg ; it has but one medical man of 
any kind. In the still larger district of Graaf Reinet 
and its town, a hundred and fifty miles from Colesberg, 
there are but two medical men and one chemist. 

In the whole of the New Sovereignty, over the Orange 
river, south branch, with its villages of Harriesmith 
and Smithfield, and its large town of Bloem Vontyn ; 
with all Griqualand, and its two villages of Philippolis 
and Griqua Town ; and up inland as far as the north 
branch of the Orange river, and down westward to 
the junction to form the real great Orange river, that 
runs into the South Atlantic ; and off eastward as far 
as the new colony of Natal, there is no physician, 
surgeon, accoucheur, or apothecary, except at Bloem 
Vontyn, where there is a fort and a small body of 
soldiers, and where there is of course one army surgeon. 
In the whole Cape Colony, British Kafraria, New 
Sovereignty, and colony of Natal, which occupy 
three or four times the extent of Great Britain, there is 
no civil hospital, except one at Cape Town, distant from 
Colesberg nearly eight hundred miles. Where there 
are military stations there are hospital rooms, but they 
are for the exclusive use of soldiers. There is no such 
thing as a poor house or lunatic asylum in the entire 
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colony, except at Cape Town ; and there is no lying-in 
hospital even there. In all the country towns and. 
villages there are scarcely any midwives who have the 
slightest knowledge or instruction, which accounts for 
the vast number of women and infants who die in 
childbirth, and which affects in some degree the pro- 
portion of the sexes. Dr. Orpen gave lectures on 
this subject to the respectable widow of a Scotch 
soldier, who has found his instructions of the greatest 
use. The death of wives is so frequent, that it is 
common to meet with farmers from the retired districts, 
who have been married four times. "I lately met 
one," Dr. Orpen adds, " who was married to his sixth 
wife by the Roman Dutch law. K either husbands or 
wives are the survivors, they are entitled to half of 
each other's property; the other half goes to the 
children of their marriage, from whence their common 
proverb : the death of wives and the increase of sheep, 
will make any marCsfortuneP 

Dr. Orpen's medical skill was highly appreciated 
throughout the district ; it was not merely that it was 
gratuitously exerted, but it was doubly prized, as it 
ever had the aid of tenderness and sympathy, which 
go a great way in mitigating the sufferings of mind 
and body. His services were solicited from great 
distances; patients constantly came from afar for 
medical advice, or to have some operation performed. 
" One day," he writes, " I rode about seventy-five 
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miles between ten o'clock a.m. and half-past twelve 
at night, to see a man who had accidentally shot 
himself in the arm and shoulder. I never was so 
utterly tired in my life — as I am not a young man 
now — as I was when I once rode about the same dis- 
tance in Italy in one day ; but then I had fresh horses, 
with good saddles, at every post of ten miles, while 
here I had but one horse for the whole ride ; and in 
this country, with a broiling sun, and no inns, such 
a ride is no trifle ; especially where there are usually 
no roads at all, except mere tracks across the wild 
country, rocky or stony plain, or bushy, made by oxen, 
horses, and sheep, or occasionally horse or ox-wagons." 
For long and many a day, anecdotes will be re- 
counted of the 9kill and kindness of Dr. Orpen, among 
the people with whom he passed the years of his 
voluntary exile. " Mr. Kisch, a Jew, who is the 
chemist and druggist allowed to act as district sur- 
geon to the gaol and the poor, is ill with a cough, so 
I have sent him to the country for change of air, 
and am doing his duty for him." He mentions his 
having given his son Theodore holidays from school, 
where he was making great progress, that he might 
send his master, too, to the country, as he had also 
been suffering from a cough. Ever intent on bene- 
fitting his fellow-creatures, he was utterly regardless 
of his own ease or comfort^ if he could render any 
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service to those in trouble or in pain : every oppor- 
tunity of being of use was hailed as a blessing to 
himself. 

" Charles," he writes, " arrived last Sunday even- 
ing quite well. He brought a man in his wagon all 
the way from the Vaal river, like a good Samaritan, 
God bless him for it I a poor Griqua, whom he found 
starving and dying with diseased foot and ancle, 
that I might cut off his leg as his only chance of 
life. I hope to do so in a few days." He alludes 
to the case of this poor man in a more recent letter. 
" Charles, taking up the dying Hottentot, and bring- 
ing him in the wagon with himself, and my cutting 
off his leg, and sending him back well with a wooden 
leg and a crutch, which he had since been able to 
throw away and walk without; such a thing never 
having been seen or heard of before, has made my 
name and Charles's well known all along. Charles 
lately, on his last journey, saw the man, and he told 
him that he would walk on his wooden leg to Smith- 
field to serve him." 

When sitting up night after night by the sick bed 
of a parishioner, instead of retiring to take any rest, 
he was sure to be seen at an early hour in the morn- 
ing, walking up and down the verandah, trying to 
soothe the infant he held in his arms. He was, in 
truth, to the inhabitants of the district where he was 
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pla^^, all that has been said of him — their pastor^ 
their physician, and their benefactor. His exertions for 
the interests so near his heart, were ardent and un- 
remitting. 

In the space of six years he accomplished more than 
the most sanguine could ever have anticipated. The 
first church dedicated to the established religion of 
England and Ireland raised in Colesberg, was in great 
measure owing to his exertions, as well as to those 
of the good Bishop^ He established a mutual benefit 
association and a lending library; a large and suitable 
contribution of books, selected from his own library, 
was one of the benefits which he bestowed on its esta- 
blishment. In speaking of its good effects, he says, 
" I found the people when they met, had scarcely any 
subjects to converse about from want of books; I 
perceive a marked change since I commenced the 
plan." The eagerness with which the people applied 
for books and read them, " proved its previous want 
and present utility." He aided his sons in their 
earnest desire of extending such an advantage to the 
districts where they went. But of all his anxieties 
for the welfere of his people, far the greatest was 
for their spiritual enlightenment. He distributed bibles 
and prayer-books, and always carried a small pocket- 
bible about him, that he might explain every diflSculty, 
dispel every doubt, and silence every objection, by an 
immediate reference to ^^that book which has God for its 
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author^ salvation for its end, and truth without any 
mixture of error for its matter ^^ 

Though differing widely on essential points from 
them, he tells that several Roman Catholics were par- 
ticularly kind to him, and never failed to ask his 
advice or help in any emergency. This is a remark- 
able testimony to his Christian bearing towards those 
whose tenets he had boldly controverted. He often 
lamented, as a deplorable defect in education, the 
indistinct ideas of the efficacy of the atonement of 
the Saviour which were common. He looked for His 
premillennial advent; often, amidst scenes of misery, 
was that good man cheered by the knowledge, that 
sighing and sorrow shall flee away, that this world — 
still so beautiful in its fallen state — would be restored 
to its original purity and loveliness — never, never 
more to be a huge grave-yard, but to be peopled by 
countless multitudes of true believers, freed for ever 
from the dominion of sin and of death. 

* Locke. 
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Dr. Orpen's Sons — Kafir War — Pretended Prophet — Belief of 
Kafirs — ^Witchcraft — Witch Doctors — Sandili and other Chiefs 
summoned to meet Sir Harry Smith — Refusal of Sandili — 
Deposed Chiefship conferred on Mr. Brownlee — Colonel Mac- 
kinnon's Force sent out — Settlers in the Military Villages put 
to death by the Kafirs — Patrol cut off — Desertion of Kafir 
Police — Fort Cox — Mr. Henry Orpen joins the Forces — 
Victory at Fort Beaufort — Farmers Murdered — ^Houses Burned 
— Dutch Burghers — Naked or Blood Kafirs — Governor — Fin- 
goes employed as Spies — Hermana — Confiscation of Blink - 
water — Prices Eaised — Hatred of the Dutch Boers for the 
Blacks — Death of Collins — Missionary Settlements. 

Already Dr. Orpen had the gratification of seeing 
the advancement of his sons. Frank had not only 
made money by employment with the Boers, who paid 
well: but he had occupation as one of the three 
surveyors appointed by government to survey the 
whole of the New Sovereignty, which could not take a 
shorter time than two years, but would probably 
engage him for three. His destination was now, there- 
fore, out of the colony. Sir Harry Smith alone 
governed the New Sovereignty in the name of the 
Queen. Henry, with money made while he was at 
Bloem Vontyn, had just purchased two freehold plots 
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of ground in the town of Colesberg, for building, by 
which he expected to have profit. Joseph had passed 
all his examinations with credit. 

While all was going on so smoothly with the new 
settlers, troubles were at hand. Reports of an im- 
pending Kafir war were spreading widely. A letter 
from Dr. Orpen, of the date of December 80th, 1850, 
gives intimation of the fears which were entertained. 
'* This colony is probably on the eve of another Kafir 
war. Sir Harry is in Kafirland with a large body of 
troops, horse, foot, and artillery. The soldiers have 
been fired at, and six or seven wounded or killed. An 
express arrived here just now with the news. We are 
here," he adds, to allay the fears of his friends at 
home, "in the quietest part of all the eastern pro- 
vince, as we are many hundred miles from the Kafirs, 
and this is an open country, where they never come, as 
we have no hush here — that is, woods or forests. All the 
eastern province is proclaimed under martial law, except 
this district. We have also beyond us, at the other 
side of the Orange river, the New Sovereignty dis- 
trict between us and the Bechuana tribes, who are, 
however, commonly peaceable and honest, and friendly 
to the English. A Bechuana is very rarely brought 
before the magistrate for any theft or crime. The 
Tamboukies and Kafirs (of Kafirland) have left the 
colony within the last three months. There is a lying 
prophet among them, who says that he can raise the 
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dead, and walk on the water. He is, probably, a knave 
employed by the chiefs." 

No people could have been more easily excited than 
the Kafirs by an impostor possessing such powers. 
They do not believe in the government of a Supreme 
Being, though acknowledging that the world must have 
been created by such; they think that He is either 
extinct, or that He takes no interest whatever in its 
concerns. They imagine that they are under the 
influence of their forefathers, and they have an im- 
plicit faith in witchcraft. The witch-doctor, who pro- 
fesses to discover wizards and witches, is the prime 
mover in their social and political system; he is the 
ready tool of the chief who hates or fears any of his 
subjects, or who longs to possess their property. The 
witch-doctor charges them with witchcraft, for which 
they are put to death, and the chief instantly appro- 
priates their cattle to his own use. 

The eloquence of Umlanjeni, the pretended prophet, 
incited the superstitious to prepare for war. When the 
rumours of an outbreak reached Sir Harry Smith, he 
proceeded at once to the frontier, though he gave no 
credit to the reports. He, however, summoned Sandili 
and the other chiefs to meet him. Sandili positively 
refused ; upon which, in an assembly of other chiefs, 
the Governor formally deposed him, and gave his 
chiefship to Mr. Brownlee, an Englishman and magis- 
trate. By many this was supposed to be the real 
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cause of the outbreak; but there is no doubt that 
the Kafirs had determined on war before. A small 
force under Colonel Mackinnon was sent out on 
the 24th of December to capture Sandili ; but it was 
attacked in a narrow defile by a large body of Kafirs, 
and obliged to retreat with loss. This encouraged the 
Gaika tribe to rise. 

The settlers in the military villages had assembled to 
celebrate Christmas-day, when they were surprised 
by the Kafirs, and numbers of them put to death, and 
their houses burned ; a military patrol was totally 
cut off; almost the entire of the Kafir police deserted, 
carrying off" their sxms. 

Emboldened by success, the Kafirs, in immense 
force, attacked Fort Cox. The situation of the Go- 
vernor, who was there with an inconsiderable force, 
was one of extreme danger. Attempts were made 
to relieve him; but they were unavailing, he was so 
hemmed in on every side. But his bold spirit was 
not to be daunted ; and at the head of a hundred and 
fifty mounted riflemen, accompanied by Colonel Mac- 
kinnon, he dashed out of the fort, and through a 
heavy fire of the enemy, he reached King William's 
Town, a distance of twelve miles. All classes were 
filled with terror and confusion. 

Dr. Orpen's sons, Joseph and Richard, and several 
other gentlemen, rode down, armed, to Cradock, as 
there was some idea that it might be attacked, as some 

N 
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places beyond it had been ; but when they got there, 
they found there was no immediate danger ; so they 
rode on with the civil commissioner and resident 
magistrate, Mr. Gilfillan — about a hundred in all — 
to occupy a place called Tacka Port, where they re- 
mained. Mr. Henry Orpen, under the direction of 
Mr. Bawsterne, civil commissioner and resident magis- 
trate at Colesberg, went towards Cradock, with about 
fifty Hottentots, he riding, and the Hottentots march- 
ing, accompanied by a wagon of ammunition and 
bedding. 

The Kafirs were severely beaten at Fort Beaufort, 
and several places, which they attacked. However, 
their marauding parties murdered several farmers, 
and detached parties of soldiers, and old pensioners, 
and burned down houses. Twenty Dutch burghers 
were called out of each feld-cornetcy of this district — 
eight in number. There were in all about a hundred 
and twenty farmers, and about fifteen English volun- 
teers. The Kafirs are usually very bad shots, es- 
pecially with guns opposite to them, though they 
sometimes fire pretty well at game, or from behind 
trees or rocks ; they are insuificiently supplied with 
guns, flints, bullets, and powder. " The true Kafirs 
— those of Kafirland proper, who are commonly called 
the naked Kafirs, or the blood Kafirs," Dr. Orpen says, 
in a letter dated the 24th of February, 1851, ^^have 
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not yet been beaten by the Governor or the troops, or 
the levies or burghers, as thoroughly as the Tamboukies 
have been by separate parties of Boers, Hottentots, 
Fingoes, and English. 

" The Kafirs had no reason whatever for war, except 
that they are robbers and faithless, for the Governor 
was uncommonly kind to them, and wished to do every- 
thing that was possible to benefit them, in spite of all that 
was said as to their treachery in the war of 1846. 
The Fingoes were a nation that was conquered and 
enslaved by the Kafirs several years ago. Fingo 
means dog. After the war of 1846, the English 
set them all free, and brought them all into the 
colony. They hate the Kafirs accordingly, and love 
the English. Both Kafirs and Fingoes are very fine, 
tall, well-made, well-looking men, and all brave. The 
Fingoes have exterminated the Kafirs wherever they 
could, killing all the wounded. As they speak the 
same language, and look like Kafirs, they act as spies. 
All the inhabitants in Hermana's country, called Blink- 
water, who were a mixed race of Kafirs and Hottentots, 
called Griquas, rebelled, though in the colony, and 
were granted land for bravery in the former war. 
Hermana and some hundreds of his men were shot 
dead, while attacking Fort Beaufort. The Governor 
has confiscated the whole of that place. Many of the 
Hottentots at the Kat River settlement, (a London 
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missionary settlement,) and at Shiloh, (a Moravian 
missionary settlement,) rebelled, and the missionaries 
were obliged to fly. 

" It so happened that Shiloh, and Whittlesea, and 
Klipplaats rivers, now the seats of rebellion, were the 
exact spots that Frank had lately surveyed. Many of 
the farmers down there, whom he had known, were 
murdered at the first breaking out of the war, by a 
rush of Kafirs into the colony, before the Governor, 
colonists, and soldiers were ready; but the Governor 
and inhabitants are determined to expel them al- 
together; and as they live almost entirely on milk 
coddled in a leathern bag, and on corn, if their cattle 
are seized, and if they are harassed at the time of 
reaping, they must be ruined or starved, or must quit 
the country. A great number of the cattle that they 
have, or that are taken from them, were stolen by them 
at different times from the colony. They are, in 
fact, a nation of thieves — aU Arabs or Ishmaelites 
originally. 

" The price of everything here is raised four or five 
fold. Wagons charge one or two pounds a hundred 
for what used to be five or six shillings. We have 
scarcely any tea, coffee, sugar, or rice left in the 
shops. 

" Henry is paid his expenses, and gets pay daily. 
Joseph and Richard only get expenses and food ; but 
they will probably return shortly. I trust God will 
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protect them from all danger. The government have 
now between five and six thousand men, troops, and 
burghers, volunteers, levies, Dutch, English, Hottentots, 
and Fingoes. The Hottentots are generally brave; 
the only thing they seem afraid of are Kafirs armed 
with assagais. A Kafir will throw an assagai eighty 
or a hundred yards oflF, and drive it through a man's 
body. Some of the tribes at Natal fight with short 
assagais to stab, without throwing them. 

" Frank is getting on well, and costs me nothing now. 
Joseph will have more to do when he comes back ; but 
this war has interrupted all business. 

" The Dutch hate and despise all black and coloured 
persons, and call them scheprek, creatures, as if they 
were not human beings. The instruments* are at 
Algoa Bay. I suppose Mr. Smith is waiting until 
carriage is cheaper, as hardly any wagons travel that 
road at present. It was not safe for a time, and now 
most wagons are employed about the war." 

On the 20th of February, he writes : — " I have just 
got your letter of the 5th of November, with letter 
of credit. No post from Graham's Town this week- 
it may be rains or rivers, but it may be Kafirs in the 

way Poor Collins ! I expected from 

E 's letter that he would not recover. Pupil first, 

master afterwards ! " 

How many recollections must have occupied Dr. 

* For surveying. 
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Orpen's mind in reading this intelligence. The early 
death of the orphan hoy added another example of the 
shortness of life observed in the deaf and dumb. The 
happy eflFects of his religious education were seen in 
the closing hours of his brief existence, as they had 
been in his exemplary life. A gentleman, who had 
been connected with the Claremont Institution, and in 
the habit of communicating with the deaf-mutes, saw 
poor Collins when he was dying of consumption, and 
he declared he never could forget his resignation and 
piety. 

Dr. Orpen thought there were instances in which 
some of the London Missionary Society's settlements 
in the colony had done harm, as the Hottentots aud 
Kafirs cannot understand English ideas about liberty 
and equality, and law, and wholly misunderstand what 
the missionaries at the Kat River settlement said on 
these subjects. 

" Do not believe one word 

that you hear of any oppression of the natives, Hot- 
tentots or Kafirs, by Sir Harry Smith, or by the 
English colonists — it is utterly untrue. The fact is, 
that there is a great mistake in making missionary 
settlements in the colony ; it unsettles the Hottentots 
and blacks, and prevents their improving and fixing 
upon general business. It is not making a hedge about 
people that ever will keep out the world, for the world 
is in the heart. Ovi of the colony, for a time, mis- 
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sionarj settlements will do good : but I wish that all 
that are within the colony were broken up. Let mis- 
sionaries preach to the black and coloured people in the 
colony, but let them be mixed up with the rest of the 
population ; in this way they will learn trades, and be 
compelled to be industrious, and will learn to resist 
temptation, and not merely try, in vain, to keep it 
away." 
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The fighting was not nearer Colesberg than Bing- 
ham's Drift district, distant a hundred and fifty miles ; 
but though all was safe there, Dr. and Mrs. Orpen 
must have suffered great uneasiness about their sons, 
who were in the midst of all the troubles. Their son 
Henry was captain of all the Colesberg levies. In 
a letter, he entered into full details of the Kafir war. 
His force attacked and routed the Kafirs from a moun- 
tain; fifty were killed; forty horses, and about four 
hundred goats, and some head of cattle were taken. 
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Mr. Gilfillan, the civil commissioner, a very brave 
man, who led on the attack, was shot. " The Boers," 
he tells, " did nothing but fire long shots, and stay 
out of harm's way. The Kafirs were on a mountain 
range, so &teep that it could be scarcely climbed, while 
they fired at us all the time." The Colesberg levies 
camped by the mountain river, from whence they saw 
numbers of Kafirs in all directions; they fortified 
their camp, which was, indeed, a necessary precaution 
under such circumstances. Communication was so 
diificult, that letters seldom reached their destination, 
and thus friends who were separated were kept in 
great uneasiness. Mr. Joseph Orpen complained of 
not having heard from his brother Henry, who had, 
nevertheless, written to him five-and-twenty letters. 

The anxious parents had been near losing their son 
Henry — he had a narrow escape of being shot. " The 
man," he says, " who fired at me out of the channel 
of a river, was too frightened and too close to do 
much ; I was so much startled by its suddenness, as 
he was only a few yards oflF, that when I came near 
him I fired oflF my gun a little to one side and missed 
him, but smashed his powder horn to pieces. I am 
now at Whittlesea, living along with Captain Tyldon 
and Deputy A. C. G. Cooper ; we mess together, and 
are as comfortable as we can be at Whittlesea; but 
instead of a roof to the house, we have only some 
planks laid on the beams. I am now captain and 
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paymaster, with fifteen shillings a day and forage for 
a horse." 

In August 1851, we find Dr. Orpen again assuring 
his family in Ireland that he was safe, and saying 
everything he could think of to relieve their anxiety 
for him and his. " There is no danger at all in this 
district," he says ; " we have no woods or bush, and 
there are other districts between us and danger : Cra- 
dock. South Burghersdrop, east ; and Sovereignty, 
Orange river, north-east." He gives a most cheering 
account of his sons ; the active and energetic habits 
which they had inherited from him were every day 
bringing them into notice. 

It was now scarcely three years since they had left 
Birkenhead; they were all in the way not only of 
supporting, but of distinguishing themselves ; all were 
actively employed except the youngest, who was at 
school, and within eighteen months he would be em- 
ployed, probably much sooner. He mentions that his 
son Charles will have £525, and would be in the way 
of making much more, as " Mr. Rawsterne has em- 
ployed him to enlist men for the Colesberg levies 
under Henry ; he has already enlisted thirty-six, and 
expects to eulist fifty more, and then goes to Rich- 
mond, where he may perhaps get fifty more. Mr. 
William Oldis, who, in fact, saved Joseph's life when 
they were out in the volunteer commando, came here 
the other day, and Charles handed over to him the 
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men that he had already enlisted. Oldis will go down 
with them to Henry, and will probably be appointed 
his lieutenant. When Joseph's horse was shot, and 
the other that was tied to it of course lost, Oldis gave 
him a spare horse that he had, and in fact exposed 
himself to danger to save Joseph, who was nearly 
surrounded, and except that he is a better runner 
than even the Kafirs, would have been caught. He 
was the only person to whom the Kafirs came so near 
that day, as to throw assagais ; one struck the ground 
where his foot had been, when he moimted the horse 
which Oldis had caught just before. Several Dutch 
Boers to whom Joseph applied for one of their spare 
horses, refused — even the very horses that Joseph and 
others had taken from the Kafirs, which the Boers 
seized and would not give up. It is generally thought 
that a Kafir who was shot in the last commando^ was 
one of the chiefs, as he is not black, but yellow 
coloured, and had a long black beard, very long nails, 
armlets and bracelets of ivory, and metal rings, and 
bells on his legs and ancles, which are common marks 
of chiefs. Government should send out more troops 
here; it would be cheaper also. These levies, and 
commandos, and volunteers, and the Hottentots, are, 
in fact, almost universally rebels. 

'^Joseph came back last night. He has been appointed 
a government surveyor in the Sovereignty, as well as 
in the colony, to survey the Vaal River district, as 
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that is where the town of Harriesmith is situated 
— -the Vaal river is the northern branch of the Orange 
river, and is much larger than the southern. There 
are in it about five hundred farms, which will be of 
about six thousand morgen each, that is, about twelve 
thousand acres. Every farmer pays ten pounds for 
his farm being surveyed, if he pays at once, but if 
not, he will have to pay an increasing sum every year. 
The government does not pay for surveys of un- 
sold farms, but they give the surveyor one farm for 
himself for every two or three that he surveys for 
them : that is, for farms yet unsold. Joseph will have 
to pay a certain proportion of his receipts to the 
head commissioner, Mr. Forde, a very clever, pleasing 
man, who has been very kind to him and Frank. 
Their living hardly costs them anything, there is such 
an infinitude of game. 

" Joseph never was in the Sovereignty before, and is 
delighted with it, and thinks it incomparably superior 
to the colony. There is war over there, between some 
of the native tribes and the English residents ; Major 
Honden takes one side, Maroka and the Rumtongs, 
against Moshesh and the Basutos, and he intends, I 
bdieve, to attack Moshesh next week ; all the men 
in the Sovereignty are commanded to be out on the 
17th of this month, for this purpose. We have not 
heard from Henry since the 4th of June. We pray 
God to protect him and end the war, and send him 
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back safe home. The war over the river, between 
Maroka and Moshesh, is not at all where Frank is, 
or where Joseph will be. Poor wretched people! 
Major Honden intends to attack them with three 
cannon, and Congreve rockets The coun- 
try up to the equator will be, some time or other, 
a great nation, and I wish we had some hundred 
thousand English and Scotch Protestant emigrants. 

What I am trying to do, is to start 

each of the boys, one after another, in some produc- 
tive employment, which will enable them, by work of 
mind and body, to support themselves." 

A letter from his son Henry, told Dr. Orpen that he 
had just returned on the 31st of July, from a patrol 
with a hundred and fifty men ; he had been fifty-seven 
hours without sleep. They had taken three hundred 
and ten head of cattle, forty-two horses, and three 
hundred and sixty-two sheep and goats. He had re- 
enlisted, for three months more, most of the men he 
had taken down. 

A letter, dated June 1852, gives a further account 
of Dr. Orpen's family. His son Charles, accompanied 
by his brother Theodore, had gone on a commercial 
expedition down the Orange river, and their return 
was anxiously looked for. His son Richard had gone 
on an excursion with Captain Shelley, who had been 
up the country before with Mr. Gervase Bushe; 
"Captain Shelley pays all expenses." Henry was 
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still at Wliittlesea, and had been made district adju- 
tant. Dr. Orpen writes naturally, and probably not 
without a sigh, " I wish he was at home, and the war 
ended." He laments the recall of Sir Harry Smith,* 
which had taken place in April. " He knew every 
mile of this country, which Cathcart has to learn 
slowly. My salary, I believe, 'will be fixed, as it was 
granted before the new constitution, and cannot be 

changed by the native colonial parliament 

I have got into a new house, much more comfortable, 

and only a trifle more rent I was summoned 

to Graaf Beinet, as medical witness on a trials about 
a Tamboukie woman, who was shot by a Hottentot 
fellow-servant, and who died of locked-jaw from the 
wound, or from cold in the fields here. I had seen her 
living and dead. I left this on the 1st of January.'' 

The journey took four days going and four days 
returning. The necessity for this long, tedious journey, 
was owing to there being no medical person to give 
evidence nearer. Government had changed the circuit 
court from Colesberg and other towns to Graaf Reinet ; 
for no good reason, they omitted three half-yearly 
circuits at Colesberg, after the sudden death of Judge 
Menzies, so that four half-yearly circuits were lost 
to Colesberg court, since November 1850. 

The first mention of any illness was in a letter 
written in 1852: — "I was ill twice lately, having 

* Succeeded by Lord Cathcart. 
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caught cold. Once, that I had walked out into the 
country, and sat too long on a cold stone till the sun 
went down. *! was reading the Bible and my sermon. 
. ... On Sunday," he says, "I was obliged to 
omit my sermon and the whole evening service." 

Though this illness confined him to bed for a week, there 
was nothing in it to cause alarm. In the letter which 
mentioned it, he had the pleasure of announcing that 
his son Joseph had been made a justice of peace; 
and that he had done a great deal in the district. 

In speaking of public affairs, he expressed his dis- 
approval of Lord Grey's dispatch to Sir Harry Smith 
in very strong terms: — *' Sir Harry has nearly finished 
the war, and in two or three months more would have 
had the Kafirs wholly expelled, subdued, and at his 
feet. Lord Grey finds the nation blames him, and he 
wants to sacrifice his employes. Sir Harry, and Major 
Honden, British resident in the Sovereignty, and shift 
the blame and public attention from himself. It was 
the agitation caused by his mad scheme of sending 
convicts here which was the cause of the whole mis- 
chief. It enraged the English, maddened the Dutch, 
made both abuse the government at home and here. The 
Hottentots were told that the English government meant 
to make all coloured and black people slaves under the 
name of convicts, who are called in Dutch, bandits. 
This caused their rebellion and union with the Kafirs^ 
to whom previously they had been implacable enemies. 
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All Eafraria formerly belonged to the Hottentots, 
but they were expelled and exterminated by the Kafirs 
— a nation of robbers and murderers. • ' Throw out 
the English ; pitch them over the water ; we do not 
want to hurt the Dutch or Hottentots,' was what the 
Kafirs said, when at the beginning of the war they 
attacked Port Relief, Fort Cox, &c. ; and the Hot- 
tentots said, ' We only fight with the English govern- 
ment, not with the English and Dutch inhabitants.' 
The whole expense has been caused by Lord Grey, not 
by Sir Harry. It was this agitation which separated 
Dutch and English, and made the Dutch not turn out 
as formerly when commanded^ when Sir Harry Smith 
called upon them. The English all turned out, and a 
few loyal Dutch here and there ; but in Colesberg and 
Graaf Reinet, when a hundred and thirty were called 
on, only two came to muster." The same thing oc- 
curred elsewhere. In Cradock and Albany, however, 
six hundred came forward, but there are a number of 
English in these districts. " Lord Grey," Dr. Orpen 
writes, "has caused a jealousy and separation of 
people, and a suspicion of races and colours that has 
done immense mischief, and can scarcely ever be 
healed ; and yet it is just at such a time that he 
proposes a constitution with two chambers, both demo- 
cratic and elective. The legislature has defeated some 
of his plans. It raised the franchise from £25 to 
J£60." 
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However unwise it may have been in Lord Grey to 
have adopted the plan of sending convicts to the Cape, 
it had not originated with him, but had been enter- 
tained by some of his predecessors, and had even been 
suggested years before by some of the most pc^pulat 
leading men at the Cape, who proposed that the 
British convicts should he employed in building a break' 
water at Table Bay. 

When the transportation of convicts to New South 
Wales and Van Dieman's Land was discontinued, there 
was great difficulty in deciding how to dispose of them, 
especially as at that very time there were a much 
greater number under sentence than usual. An order 
in council, under Act 5 of George IV., had passed in 
1848, which auithorized the Secretary of State to send 
certain convicts to whatever colonies he might think 
fit. The Governor of the Cape was requested by Lord 
Grey, who was then Colonial Secretary, to ascertain 
the feelings of the colonists as to the reception of 
convicts. Before an answer could be received, the 
Neptune set sail for the Cape, with three hundred and 
twenty-nine convicts on board, among whom were John 
Mitchel and other Irish insurgents. As soon as this 
became known, the most violent excitement prevailed ; 
inflammatory publications increased the agitation. An 
Anti-Convict Association was formed; its members 
were bound to have no intercourse whatever with any 
person who was at fill connected with the la&ding^ 
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supplying, or employing of convicts. Any one who 
refused to give this pledge, became an object of per- 
secution. 

On the 19th of September, 1849, the Neptune 
appeared in Simon's Bay. No sooner had the in- 
telligence reached Cape Town, than the people con- 
gregated in vast crowds. Frantic with rage, their 
indignation and violence knew no bounds. At length 
the Governor yielded to the impetuosity of their fury, 
and he promised that the convicts should not be landed 
till he received further orders ; and such, he had no 
doubt J would be to send them elsewhere. This promise, 
however, did not satisfy the populace; they used every 
means to cut ofiF supplies to the convicts. Tradesmen 
and others were prohibited under severe threats from 
selling the commonest necessaries of life for their use. 
Had the answer of the Governor respecting the feel- 
ings of the colonists on the subject been waited for, 
before the exportation of convicts for the Cape had 
been despatched, great agitation and angry feelings 
might have been prevented. When once roused, they 
are sure to leave traces which years and years may not 
eflFace. Orders, however, arrived from England, that 
the vessel should proceed to Van Dieman's Land. So 
soon as it left the shore, tranquillity was restored. No 
measure short of this could have calmed the violent 
commotion. 

"The great heat of the summer of 1862," Dr. 
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Orpen writes, "had brought on attacks of fever, re- 
sembling typhus, which carried ofiF some whites and 
blacks." Most certainly Dr. Orpen never spared him- 
self during its continuance. The hot weather occasioned 
another distressing visitation. " We had," Dr. Orpen 
writes, " an innumerable army of locusts without wings 
— ^young ones hopping like grasshoppers, and marching 
forward in spite of all obstacles ; they did immense 
mischief to all crops, eating away everything, making 
gardens and fields as bare as the road. Since that we 
have had some cold days and heavy rains, so that they 

have disappeared It is astonishing how the 

grass grows in one day after rain. In a week the 
country looks quite green. The war has made the 
price of everything rise, and the prospects are gloomy 
for both man and beast." 

In the beginning of July, Dr. Orpen had the satis- 
faction of welcoming his son Charles back from his 
excursion. His commercial speculation had been suc- 
cessful. He had been paid in money for some things, 
and for others with oxen, cows, skins, and leather, 
all of which he expected to dispose of to advantage at 
Colesberg. He had left Theodore to come on with the 
wagon and oxen. He had gone over a hundred and 
fifty miles, and gave an interesting account of his 
travels, and of the country through which he had 
passed. He was particularly struck by the vast plains 
eictending for miles, like the American prairies and 

2 
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Bnssian steppes^ The quantity of iron is so great 
in some of the places where he had been, that the 
compass needle would sometimes point to the west, 
and sometimes to the east, at only a few feet distance ; 
in other places it would go quite round the compass to 
the south. There was one hill which appeared to be 
formed of solid ore, every small piece was as heavy as 
iron. The travellers had brought home some curious 
fossils, which their father proposed sending to the 
Geological Society in London: a quantity of seeds 
which they had collected, he intended to forward to his 
friends in Dublin. 

The occurrence of a disaster gave occasion for Di*. 
Orpen's humane exertions. A thatched house, belong- 
ing to a Scotchman of excellent character, was burned 
down. There is no such thing as a fire engine in 
Colesberg, and there is very seldom sufficient water in 
the stream for one. Dr. Orpen immediately set about 
raising a collection for the poor man, and £150 were 
raised. To relieve those in distress of any kind, was 
indeed the business of his life, and his greatest plea* 
sure. 
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Disturbances in Orange River Sovereignty — Skirmishes between 
British Troops and the Basuto Tribe — ^A desperate Battle 
between General Cathcart and Moshesh — Moshesh sues for 
Peswie — ^British Troops withdrawn — Tyranny of the Dutch — 
Dutch Clergymen — Mr. Fame — Sale of Brandy by the English 
— The Traffic prohibited by Moshesh — Anxiety of Moshesh 
about the Education of his Sons — Application to the Bishop 
of Graham's Town — ^Intimacy between Moshesh and Mr. Joseph 
Orpen -r- Sechele — Death of Dr. Orpen's Eldest Sister — 
Dutch Boers — Slavery — Abandonment of the Sovereignty — 
Joseph captures Children who had been seized for Slaves— A 
Tribe destroyed by Pretorius — The Cattle seized dying of 
Lung Complaint — Spread of Slavery — Exclusion of Slaves 
Crom the Dutch Church. 

DuRixo the war, the Orange River Sovereignty wqa 
in a constant state of disturbance. There had beei; 
frequent skirnaishes between the British troops and the 
Basuto tribe under their chief, Moshesh. They inhabit 
Platberg,* a kind of petrified hill in the Sovereignty. 
In consequence of depredations said to have been com-p 
mitted by them on the Basolongs and the Dutch 
formers, General Cathcart, with a force of 2,500 men, 
marched into the Sovereignty. Having failed in his 
iiegotiatipn3 with Moshesh, who had au overwhislmipg 

* Hat hill. 
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force, well mounted and armed, a desperate battle en- 
sued, which lasted for an entire day. About forty of 
Lord Cathcart's officers were killed, and a number were 
wounded. Moshesh's loss was severe ; it was uncertain 
to which side victory belonged. Moshesh was believed 
to have still 10,000 men at his command, but instead 
of pursuing his advantage, he showed great humanity 
in his strong desire for peace. On the night after the 
battle, he sought the services of a missionary who 
lived near him, and a letter suing for peace was dis- 
patched to the Governor, who immediately complied 
with his wishes, and withdrew the troops. 

Dr. Orpen, who had ample opportunities of knowing 
the Dutch, said they were a most detestable set, and 
almost all, without exception, tyrants and oppressors, 
who would soon reduce all the blacks to slavery, if 
they could, and not only seize their land and their 
cattle, but their men, women, and children. While 
making a profession of Christianity, the utter variance 
of their conduct with its precepts of charity and bro- 
therly affection, naturally shocked him who held them 
EO sacred and so dear. " I believe all the black people 
and Hottentots are equal in God's sight, and in the 
eye of human law and right," are Dr. Orpen's words. 
" I believe there are but two Dutch clergymen who 
have dared to admit black and coloured people to the 
Lord's Supper with their Dutch congregations. Fame 
travelled to preach to country congregations, and had 
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a coloured servant that he valued highly, as a Christian. 
The Dutch were indignant at his being allowed to attend 
church. Mr. Fame told them he would not preach to 
them, or administer the Lord's Supper to them, unless 
they let his Christian servant join the congregation." 

To their shame be it told, there are some unprin- 
cipled Englishmen, prompted by sordid views, who have 
no scruple in corrupting and ruining the poor natives, 
by selling as much brandy to them as they can induce 
them to take. When they are under its influence, they 
encourage them to quarrel, and then interfere. Though 
eager to make profit of them in this way, they abso- 
lutely refuse to sell powder to them with which to 
defend themselves against the attacks of wild beasts, 
and the still more dreadful attacks of rapacious men, 
bent upon seizing their land, cattle, men, women, and 
children. Moshesh has forbidden the introduction of 
brandy into his territories, and has ordered all the 
wagons which conveyed it to be seized, the casks broken, 
and the liquor spilt ; the oxen to be seized ; and the 
owners to be turned out without any compensation. 
This was indeed the most effectual way of putting an 
end to the shameful traffic. 

'^ Though Moshesh does not profess to be converted," 
are Dr. Orpen's words, " he can give an excellent ac- 
count of the Bible. No doubt he has been enlightened 
by some French Protestant missionaries, admirable men, 
who live near him. One of them, the Rev. Eugene 
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CossaUs, has translated the whole New Testament into 
Basuto, Some who profess Christianity are very in- 
ferior to Moshesh, and ^Ac//," he adds, " are friends to 
war, which lie is not ; for though Moshesh is a great 
warrior, he is a decided friend to peace with England, 
which he considers the surest way of raising his nation. 
He has great common sense and judgment in politics, 
and has raised his people from a barbarous tribe to 
what we may call a nation. His people are warlike, 
but he restrains them ; he, in fact^ holds the keys of 
peace and war. ... He is very anxious to have his 
sons educated ; he feels the disadvantage of want of 
education in himself. I have just written to the Bishop 
of Graham's Town, to advise him to receive them into 
his school there. Moshesh will pay for them, and, 
after a few years, they should be sent to England for 
one or two years. To connect all the chiefs with Eng- 
land and the English Church, is exactly what this 
Country, what we all, blacks and whites, want equally.'* 
A great intimacy took place between Dr. Orpen's son 
Joseph, and this extraordinary man, "Joseph," his 
father says, " is a most indefatigable fellow ; he never 
gives himself rest. Fortunately he has gained the good 
will of Moshesh, the great chief of the Basutos at 
Thela Borigo (which, I believe, means Black Mountain). 
They have sometimes travelled together, and settled 
disputes which might have caused quarrels and blood- 
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shed. Joseph admires Moshesh very much ; he says, 
' he is a gentleman by nature, and very clever J " 

Mr. Joseph Orpen was elected a member of the 
Supreme Council at Bloem Vontyn. By speaking and 
writing well both in English and Dutch, and being very 
clever, he gained considerable influence. He was de- 
puted a kind of ambassador to Moshesh, and was ap- 
plauded for his management and success. The Kafir 
chief, Wietzic, requested that he would meet him, and 
Moshesh and some others accompanied him. 

Dr. Orpen was much interested by another chief, 
Sechele, the chief of the Bakwains, a section of the 
Bechuana tribe. He describes him as a fine intelligent 
young man, remarkably handsome ; he was anxious to 
get to England, to lay his case before th^ government 
as to the Transvaal rebels' republic of Boers attacking 
liimy killing many men, and seizing several hundred wo- 
mefi and children, and making them slaves, under the 
name of apprentices, £100 was raised in Bloem Von- 
tyn, to assist him on his way, and ^16 by Dr. Orpen 
at Colesberg. " I have had," he says, *^ the great 
chief of the Bechuanas, Sechele, at my house in 
Colesberg; he is a Christian. A person among the 
hills one day heard a voice, and crept on to see what it 
was. It was Sechele on his knees among the rocks, 
praying where he thought no eye but God's could see 
him, no ear but God's could hear him. Yet it is this 
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man's tribe that the infamons pretended Christians are 
trying to reduce to slavery, and among whom they are 
shooting all the fathers and brothers who resist." 

Sechele had made a consistent profession of Cliris- 
tiaoity before he received baptism. He loved the study 
of the Bible ; he takes special delight in Isaiah. From 
his simple teaching, many of his people have become 
Christians. When he embraced Christianity, he por- 
tioned off two of his wives^ knowing that its precepts 
permitted him to have bat one. His tribe was at- 
tacked by the Boers — a scene of murder ensued ; wives 
were torn from their husbands, children were seized 
from the arms of their fathers ; many of the men fell, 
while striving to defend those who were dearest to 
them. Among the captives carried off, were one of 
Sechele's wives, from whom he had been separated, and 
two of his children.* Such were the outrages per- 
petrated by men who called themselves Christians! 
Sechele thought that if these wrongs were made known 
to the government and Queen of England, they would 
be redressed. He determined to reach that happy land 
where slavery could not enter, and to see the Christian 
woman who ruled there, and tell his sad story. The 
officers at Molito raised a considerable sum among 
themselves, to help him in his object. Full of hope, 
Sechele set out upon his long journey, but it was only 

* The children in AMca belong, in a special manner, to the 
mothers, and are always left with them. 
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to meet with disappointment. Difficulties and delays 
were encountered, resources failed, and he was unable 
to get beyond the Cape. He was obliged to retrace his 
sorrowful way homewards, a distance of a thousand 
miles. 

Many have felt a dread, after an absence, as they 
approach home, that all may not be well with its in- 
mates ; sickness or accident may have occurred. This 
same uneasiness is often felt when letters reach us 
from a distance. In speaking of such misgivings. Dr. 
Orpen says, " I have commonly had, almost all my life, 
a kind of fear beforehand, that it would bring me 
painful news, but somehow, this time, I had not," 
alluding to a letter just received. It announced the 
death of his eldest sister, one greatly beloved by him 
and all his family, to whom she had rendered essential 
service. The first feeling under such bereavements is 
almost invariably, that something might have been done 
which would have averted the calamity. " It is melan- 
choly," he says, " that she did not get or seek advice 
sooner, or her valuable life might have been, if God 
pleased, longer spared." He then goes on to say, as 
he withdraws his thoughts from secondary causes, and 
refers all absolutely to the will of God, " God ordered 
it, I believe, that as He saw fit to remove her, that His 
Holy Spirit, obtained through Christ's merits, fitted 
her for the removal." It surely is not presumptuous 
to suppose that the departure from this state of exist- 
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mce is 80 ordered, that it takes plax^e at the verj 
moment when it is best for the one removed. The 
Almighty care has been so manifest from the moment 
of entrance into life, that we may trust that it will not 
be withdrawn on the passage to another state. *' We 
had all been so long, since the death of our dear 
mother, Arthur, and Cornelia, without any other death 
among us remaining five: but we are each and all 
hastening to the eternal world. God of His infinite 
mercy grant, that we may all stand at the right hand 
of Christ. There is no other hope or security except 
in Him." 

Dr. Orpenhad a just abhorrence of the Dutch Boers. 
" They hate all black people," he says, " and vfill ex- 
terminate all men, and enslave all women, up to the 
equator, and prevent any English ever entering the 
interior." In the year 1853, he saw the abandonment 
of the Orange River Sovereignty to the Dutch Boers 
with great dismay and the utmost indignation. It 
was erected into an independent republic, a measure 
which he saw fraught with inconceivable evil. He still 
had hopes that it might be frustrated by a refusal from 
home ; but in this he was disappointed, as a special 
commissioner, Sir George Clark, was sent from Eng- 
land, in 1854, to confirm it, under the name of the 
Orange River Free State. The Times had recommended 
a more sweeping measure ; it advocated the giving up 
of the whole colcmy, except Cap^ Town and Natal, The 
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portion of the dominions which had been the Sove- 
reignty under a monarch, was changed into a Republic 
under a president. Dr. Orpen's predictions about the 
mischief uhich was certain to follow this unfortunate 
step were sure to be realized. The disastrous measure 
was rendered still more deplorable by the utter con- 
fusion of all its details, by which the boundary ques*- 
tion was left quite unsettled. Within four years, 
dreadful scenes have been enacted in the doomed terri- 
tory, and at this very moment a cruel war is carried on 
between the Boers and the Basutos. Though the Ba- 
sutos have the advantage in numerical force, as th^y 
are an unwarlike people, the Boers have been suc- 
cessful in their engagements with them. But the main 
forces have not as yet met. The Boers are concen- 
trating with the intention of attacking Moshesh at his 
stronghold of Thaba Bassion. By order of the Presi- 
dent Boshof, they have attacked the French missionary 
station at Beersheba, within the Free States; they 
sacked it, and put the defenceless inhabitants to death, 
and captured property and cattle. The Basutos and 
the Boers lay claim to the same territory, which was 
left in an unsettled state by Sir George Clark, when 
the Sovereignty was unhappily abandoned. If some- 
thing is not speedily done for them, the intelligent and 
industrious tribe of the Basutos will be utterly de- 
stroyed. They have always been friendly to the British 
government, whose want of faith to the native tribes, 
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whom it was pledged to protect, but afterwards de- 
serted, involved them in war and ruin. What a sad 
revulsion in the feelings of the poor betrayed natives, 
who had given them such a kind and confiding recep- 
tion when first the strangers' ships reached their shores ! 
As the European vessels approached, they were looked 
on with wonder and admiration; the spreading sails 
were conjectured to be the wings of a gigantic bird, 
and the white men were welcomed as angelic visitors 
by the unsuspecting natives. 

It was not Uncle TonCs Cabin which had been lent 
to him by Mr. Kisch, and which he thought calculated 
to do infinite good, which inspired Dr. Orpen with a 
horror of slavery. From his earliest days he had held 
it the foulest blot upon human nature, and he had now 
seen its direful efi*ects himself, and his blood boiled 
with indignation. In common with him, all his family 
felt intense detestation of slavery. In a letter of his 
dated July 1856, there is an account of an achieve- 
ment of his son Joseph, which is very interesting. 
*^If I can get a copy of Joseph's pursuit of some 
Dutch Boers in the late Sovereignty, who had seized, 
and, in fact, enslaved some Kafir children, I will send 
it to you. They seize them, steal them, shoot their 
parents and friends if they resist, and pretend that the 
children are apprentices. Joseph alone pursued the 
wagons of the Boers on horseback, with his gun. He 
overtook them, and stopped their horses, knocked down 
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a Boer, who, with two or three others, tried to seize 
him and his gun. He watched his opportunity, and 
with his knife, cut the traces of the horses, and then 
his assistant came up to them, and the children were 
rescued in spite of them all. As he is landrost (chief 
magistrate) of Winberg and Harriesmith, he will 
probably summon them before him, and fine or confine 
them. One of them was actually a member of the 
States' Legislative Council, who, when the English 
gave up the country, made the law against slavery, as 
insisted on by us. They try to evade that law by 
calling slavery apprenticeship. They made a great 
mistake against themselves by first appointing Joseph 
landrost, and then opposing him, for he is fearless and 

determined Charles has sent a copy of 

Joseph's report privately to Sir George Grey, our new 
governor, an excellent man, and an excellent governor. 
He had previously informed him of the Boers' plans. 
I believe all the Kafir wars have arisen from the 
infamous conduct of the Dutch farmers, who think 
and deliberately avow that all blacks and coloured 
people are cursed, and have no right to land, wife, 
children, labour, or life, if they interfere with what 
they — Christian men^ as they call themselves — ^want. As 
far as I have seen or learned, the country Boers in the 
retired places, even of the colony and Natal, and 
still more in the Transvaal so-called Republic under 
Pretorius, and in the so-called free state^ are the most 
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odious people in the world. Pretorius lately destroyed 
a whole tribe, of about two thousand five hundred men, 
women, and children, in a cave, where they took refuge, 
as they said, before from native enemies. They were 
destroyed by hunger, thirst, and by shooting such of 
the wretched beings as crawled out in search of a little 
water, to allay their burning thirst. As soon as it 
was drank, they dropped down dead. Pretorius blocked 
up the mouth of the cave with stones and trees, and 
waited outside, and shot all who tried to get out. He 
then started with about six hundred men on a commando 
to fall suddenlyupon another tribe ; but after some days' 
journey, they were recalled by a message sent after 
them to apprise them that the lung sickness had broken 
out among the cattle they had stolen from the tribe 
they had already attacked. The cattle thus infamously 
obtained, had been left upon their farms. 

" Fourteen of the rescued children were under the 
care of their intrepid deliverer. Sir George Grey 
offered to take them ; but Joseph declined parting 
with them, as he hoped to find their parents, and had 
become greatly interested for the little creatures, and 
fond of some of them. The Dutch artfully sent a com- 
mission to accompany him, and prevent his finding the 
parents of the children. He had, fortunately, sent 
Arthur off before its arrival, to lay all the facts and the 
evidence before the Natal government. 5 No one conld 
have been better fitted for the mission than Artbtir^ 
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His energy and determination ensured success. In 
speaking of him, his father had said, " Arthur is the 
only one of us, I think, who has naturally a power of 
command. He would keep a thousand men in order 
where I could not keep ten." 

After the commissioners left Joseph, he went on, 
and discovered all that he wanted. There are^ in all 
probability, a thousand kidnapped black children in the 
Orange Free State. Free state 1 What a daring 
inconsistency to people it with slaves ! " You can 
have no idea," are Dr. Orpen's words, " how the 
atrocious conduct of the Boers exasperates all the 
black natives. They will most certainly combine 
against all white men, because the English govern- 
ment does not interfere to prevent such atrocities. Sir 
George Russel Clark deserves impeachment, for he 
could, in the abandonment, have introduced a clause 
for the prevention of slavery, by making its intro- 
duction a forfeiture of the free state. Unless some- 
thing is done, it will be entirely filled with slaves ; the 
children are kidnapped by violence from their homes, 
and their parents shot by the Boers if they resist. 
The Transvaal Republic is already filled with them ; 
they are even brought into the Cape, and the Natal 
Colony. The two governors and the three bishops 
have been informed of all this by Frank, Charles, 
Arthur, Joseph, and myself. I am writing to Lord 
Derby, who knows me of old in the Anti-Slavery 
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Society and Negro Abolition times. Stir up every 
one else you can. Slavery and murder of blacks by 
Boers will bring on universal war. Stir up every one. 
Let Butt, Whiteside, and Napier stir it up in Parlia- 
ment. 

" The Boers hate the English, and never have for- 
given them for having' emancipated their black and 
coloured slaves — many of them were their own children. 
I think," Dr. Orpen adds, " the great bulk of the 
slaves are the most destitute people in the world." 

The hearts of all Dr. Orpen's family went together 
in the great design of putting an end to slavery ; like 
the great philanthropist, whose name will live for ever, 
they took the gauge and dimensions of misery^ depression j 
and contempt ; they remembered the forgotten ythey attended 
to the neglected and forsaken. They all took an active 
part. The young men furnished documents and evi- 
dence for the governor ; he was greatly pleased with 
them. Joseph was with him for five days on his 
journey to Natal. 

Joseph^s rescue of the black children at the risk 
of his life, has gained him — and, in fact, all of the 
name of Orpen — the love and honour of the black 
people and their chiefs. "They see," Dr. Orpen 
adds, "that we think black and white people are 
alike in God's sight." But a passion for slavery seems 
inherent in the Dutch settlers. They frequented the 
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streets of Batavia, gorgeously attired^ foUowed b^ a 
retinue of slaves. 

Dr. Orpen wrote an artide, refuting the argilmenta 
urged by the Dutch in.&youc of slaveary, jwhich tirey 
claimed to have taken from the Bible, 6f which thej 
were grossly ignorant ; for though slavery ^as lawful 
under the Mosaic law with certain restrictions, the 
slaves were taken from the heathen nations, and in- 
structed in the true religion. But the door of their 
church is shut by the Dutch against their slaves ; they 
are excluded from the teaching of that pure religion 
which their task-masters profess, but whose precepts 
they set at defiance. While languishing under their 
cruel bondage, they are not taught to turn for comfort 
to Him whose yoke is easy, and whose burden is light 

The best and wisest of our statesmen looked upon 
the slave trade as a foul blot upon the character of 
Christendom, and never rested till they effected its 
abolition wherever the flag of England waved. It was, 
indeed, an unpardonable neglect that there was no 
clause in the act by which the Sovereignty was ceded, 
to prevent the system of slavery. Mr. Pitt was not 
merely anxious for the discontinuance of the enormity; 
but that the inhabitants of outraged Africa should 
have some compensation for their unjust sufferings, A 
total suppression of the infamous trafSc, and the in- 
troduction of Christianity among its oppressed and 

P 2 
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neglected tribes, would be the noblest compensation 
which could be made to the much injured people. Is 
not the power of interference with England still, 
though some formality may have been omitted in the 
drawing up of the compact — has not faith been vir- 
tually broken ? 
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It was great delight to Dr. Orpen, in the jear 1853, 
when the war was over, and his son Henry came back 
safe and well, having greatly distinguished himself, 
and won the high opinion of all whom he had served 
under. A most strong letter was written in his favour 
by the oflScer who had been in command for the two 
years he had conducted the duties of adjutant, in the 
Northern Victoria District during the war. The officer 
added, that he felt perfectly assured that Captain 
Orpen would do himself credit in any capacity in 
which he might be employed. While he was absent 
with the levies, his friends at home had much anxiety 
on his account ; but now he was safe, and all was 
well. 
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In a few months, he was appointed landing waiter 
in the Customs at Port Elizabeth — a situation for 
which his father thought him particularly suited. " He 
enters on his ofSce with a high character from the 
governor and all down," are the words of his delighted 
father. ^' I am much pleased with the appointment, 
as it takes him wholly out of the war." It was a 
gratification to the fond father to know that the 
governor had spoken in high terms of the four young 
men, Frank, Charles, Arthur, and Joseph. " Charles," 
he goes on to say, ^^ has been away four weeks on his 
journey down the Orange River, on the north or 
Griqua side. He intended to be absent six weeks in 
all; but the river is so excessively full, from even 
common rains, and rains at the sources of it in the 
Drakenberg range of mountains, that I think he caimot 
cross it to come back to this side, as there are no 
bridges anywhere near it, and there are no ferry boats 
except near this. There is one place where the river 
is only about thirty or forty feet wide, between two 
perpendicular high rocks. How soon in England 
would a bridge be made there. The rocks are steep 
and high, but the water overflows them sometimes ; 
but the sides are flat, so that it would be easy to have 
open arches on each side for the river to pass through." 
In no long time, we may be sure that advantage will 
be taken of this favourable situation for a bridge. 
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There is almost a positive certainty that civil engineering 
will become a most important profession in South 
Africa. The discovery of gold in Smithfield, and 
in various other directions, will incite to making 
of roads, as the tracks are but tedious ways for 
travelling. Frank and Joseph had already surveyed 
one million of miles in the Sovereignty, for which 
government* was in their debt £1,600. Frank was 
still surveying. Sir George Grey, on hearing his and 
Joseph's statement, desired them to draw it up, and 
send it to him. They had been government land sur- 
veyors in the colony, and were removed by Sir George 
Cathcart on government business into the Sovereignty ; 
and then, when it was abandoned by the home govern- 
ment and their agent, Sir G. R. Clark, they were left 
in the lurch, not even paid for their past work ; the 
contract, under which they had each agreed to survey 
a district, was broken; the diagrams they had drawn 
were handed over to the new Dutch Orange Free State, 
without any security for or promise of payment. His 
sense of justice, and the estimation in which he held 
the young men, made Sir George Grey anxious to 
serve them, and they knew that his recommendation 
for compensation in money, or the appointment to 
oflScial situations, would certainly be attended to. This 
would be far better than any application to the Free 
State government. If their claims were brought 
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forward in the House of Commons in London, it is 
almost certain that they would not be discussed or 
listened to. 

Of Sir George Grey, Dr. Orpen says, " We are all 
of course delighted with him, but independent of all 
personal and family gratitude, he is a good man and 
an excellent governor. Had he been here, the Sove- 
reignty would never have been abandoned; and I think 
it very likely, before he is removed, he will unite all 
South Africa into one government, which is exactly 

what is needed for peace and for prosperity I 

am convinced that Sir George Grey will resume the 
Sovereignty, and re-annex the Cape Colony, Natal 
Colony, and it, all into one." The government now 
consisted of two elective houses — '* Legislative Council" 
and " House of Assembly." 

The union under the Sovereignty, to which many in 
the districts named by Dr. Orpen were anxiously look- 
ing, would no doubt have been the most effectual 
means of putting an end to enslavement. It was to 
get beyond the reach of British prevention of slavery 
that the Dutch left the colony first, and went over 
the Orange River, south branch, and then over the 
northern, called Vaal River. The Transvaal republic 
of wild Dutchmen lies on the north of the Vaal ; and 
there they seize on the unhappy blacks and enslave 
them. Even the new president, just entered on his 
oflBce at Bloem Vontyn, urged Joseph to give back one 
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or two of the rescued children, for peace sake. It 
need not be said with what indignation he spumed the 
proposal. 

The moral effects of slavery are too well known to 
need discussion. Those who have had opportunities 
of seeing it best know how it brutalizes those who are 
bent on perpetuating it for their own sordid objects ; 
and they know how much it is calculated to deteriorate 
the character of its victims ; they too often fall into 
the vices of their task-masters, or seek in intemper- 
ance a temporary forgetfulness of their degradation. 
It engenders cunning, artifice, and revenge, in which 
cruelty takes an active part — 

" Virtue dreads it as her grave, 

Patience itself is meanness in a slave." 

The great difference in the character and habits of 
the Dutch Boers in South Africa, and the Dutch in 
their native country, may be ascribed to the tyrannical 
system adopted by the Dutch in their foreign settle- 
ments. Nothing can differ more widely from the cha- 
racter of the Hollanders, noted for their quiet, orderly 
habits, and attention to the calls of humanity, than that 
of the restless, turbulent Boers, and of the ruling Dutch 
abroad, among whom the claims of humanity are so 
utterly disregarded. 

Many of the Kafir customs, supposed from their 
similarity to have been derived from those of the 
Jews, must have interested Dr. Orpen. Indeed, the 
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Kafirs are a people that can scarcely fail to excite an 
interest. Notwithstanding their black and copper- 
coloured complexions, they are far from unpleasing in 
their appearance, as they are tall and symmetrically 
formed, and have regular features and good foreheads. 
Their war dress has a very picturesque efifect: kilts 
formed of skins, and their heads ornamented with a 
variety of feathers. The sound of their language is 
peculiarly sweet ; it has a resemblance to the Italian. 
But pleasing exterior and sweet tones, however agree- 
able, were not what had the deepest interest for Dr. 
Orpen ; it was trouble of any kind, distress of body or 
of mind, which reached his heart at once. The very 
spiritual ignorance of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded, more perhaps than anything else, excited his 
interest ; to lead the unconscious wanderer into the 
ways of pleasantness and the paths of peace^ was the 
great object of his life. The various opportunities of 
usefulness which were continually occurring, gave him 
great influence. His medical skill was at the command 
of all who sought it, and was highly prized ; while his 
sympathy and kindness endeared him to the sufierers. 
He always said that Mrs. Orpen was far more 
useful than he had been. On going to Colesberg, they 
found that scarcely any two families were on speaking 
terms, especially the females. It was in the upper 
class that animosity prevailed. They all visited Mrs. 
Orpen, and each was eager to tell her own story, 
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to account in her own favour for the estrangement 
which subsisfeed. She soothed the angry feelings, and 
softened the supposed injuries, urging the Christian 
duty of forgiveness, and peace and harmony were 
restored. 

Mr. Codrington, an English gentleman who was 
travelling, gave Dr. Orpen a wagon to sell, that its 
price might be applied to the church. Its sale would 
bring fifty pounds, which was a most acceptable addi- 
tion to the building fund. All the plans for the ad- 
vantage of the district were prospering, and all went 
happily on with the new settlers. 

No one felt the necessity of occupation more than 
Dr. Orpen. His earnest mind could not brook idleness ; 
even when very ill, he said idleness would do me more 
harm than anything eke. He thought that religious 
contemplations made a deeper impression, when con- 
trasted with our worldly business, than when the state 
was that of mere quietude. The want of occupation 
was more irksome to him, than the most laborious 
employment to another. His energy was so great, 
that every exertion appeared to invigorate his mind for 
a new efibrt. 

The young men were sure to make friends wherever 
they went, and had gained much influence by their 
good sense and good feeling. They went so much 
about, that they had interesting accoimts to give of all 
they saw. Richard's pencil and Alice's music must 
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have added great charms to their every-day life. Dr. 
Orpen had told his friends at home how beautifully 
his dear boy drew, and how well his darling girl played 
upon the harp, almost self-taught. Often, remote 
from his native home, he may have listened to the 
pathetic airs of his own country, recalling many a 
scene and many a feeling of by-gone days ; he may 
have felt with us, that the tender melancholy wliich 
well-remembered music inspires, is worth all the mirth 
the world could impart. 



CHAPTEK XXIV, 



Excursion of Mr. Richard Orpen and Captain Shelley— Desert of 
Ealihaii — Marriage of Mr. Charles Orpen — House at Colesberg 
— Tllness — ^Intense Heat of the Sun — ^Long Drive — Disease 
among Cattle —Stroke of the Sun — Fall — ^Attendance on a 
Patient in Delirium Tremen^-— Application for Leave of Ab- 
sence — ^Wish for Change of Residence — ^Benefits conferred on 
Colesberg by Dr. Orpen's Residence there — Chambers' Large 
School-room Maps — ^London Missionary to the Blacks and 
his Congregation — ^Wesleyans — Mr. De Kock — ^Arrangement 
planned. 

It was in June 1852, that Dr. Orpen's son Richard 
received the invitation from Captain Shelley, which 
was too tempting to be declined. Captain Shelley 
proposed, that during the absence of his fellow tra- 
veller, Mr. Gervase Bushe, they two should make an 
excursion; all was soon arranged, and they accord- 
ingly started ; the young man, of course, anticipating 
nothiog but intense pleasure. In December, Dr. Orpen 
writes in some anxiety, having had no letter from the 
travellers. The followiog February brought him one, 
announcing their safe arrival at Eurumana. He was 
saved much suflFering, in not having been aware of the 
danger of his boy. What a mercy it is, that in 
this state of existence our perception of what is 
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passing with our loved ones is circumscribed ! How 
many terrors and pangs are we spared by being un- 
aware of dangers and trials to which they may be 
exposed! What a mercy it is that we should be 
unconscious of the date of separations, inevitable in 
this perishing state! were it known to us when we 
were to part, every moment of intercourse would be 
embittered by the heart-rending knowledge ; but every- 
thing has been ordered for our cheerfulness and repose. 
But the faculty of knowing what is passing with those 
best loved, which has been so mercifully withheld from 
us here, may add to the happiness prepared for those 
who love and trust Him, in Christ's kingdom. 

The poor traveller returned, but worn and spent by 
all that he had endured in the desert of Kalihari. He 
had been without water, and almost without food, for 
five days; they lost the wagons, and oxen, and almost 
all the horses. Captain Shelley had ridden over to 
Kurumana to get help. Of the nine horses which he 
had succeeded in taking, six died on the way, so there 
were but three left. Richard remained in the desert 
with the servants, who were incapable of any exertion, 
endeavouring to assist and comfort them; he brought 
them all out alive. The oxen which had been left in 
the desert were utterly useless, as they had been seven 
or eight days without food or drink. The effects of all 
that he had suffered remained for a long time. Three 
years after we find his father speaking of the delicacy 
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consequent on this fearful adventure. It was parti- 
cularly trying to him, as he had never been strong, 
which was evident from his slight form and remarkable 
height; he was six feet two when a mere stripling. 
His father adds, when describing his dreadful situation 
in the desert, " except for Richard's religious confi- 
dence and encouragement, along with the Hottentots 
and servants, they would all have died, but he brought 
them all out alive." He was now even more than ever 
an object of care to his father, who had always re- 
garded him with anxiety. 

The marriage of Mr. Charles Orpen was celebrated on 
St. Patrick's day, 1854. In no long time his brothers, 
Frank and Arthur, followed his example. Their father 
was very much pleased with the choice which each of 
his sons had made; but as time sped, the domestic 
happiness of the family was grievously disturbed by 
the serious illness of Dr. Orpen. Any indisposition 
which he had previously to the year 1855, was easily 
accounted for, by the excessive heat and dryness of 
summer, and the cold of winter, from which his house 
was ill defended. Like all the houses in the town, it 
was only built for summer use ; there was but one fire- 
place, and it smoked ; the room in which it was had 
five doors, and one window. However, the letters to 
his friends at home almost invariably gave favourable 
accounts, with very few exceptions of slight illnesses, 
so that they were unprepared for news of his failing 
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health, till a letter of the 9th of January brought the 
melancholy tidings of alarming iUness, the more so 
from its nature not having been ascertained. 

While joining in the singing of a psalm in church, 
on the Ist of October, he was suddenly obliged to stop 
and go home. " It was," he wrote, " a singular ill- 
ness. I did not faint or fall, but felt ill ; I spoke and 
acted quite rationally; put by my surplice, and locked 
up the other things ; walked home with Charles, went 
to bed, and fell asleep for several hours, and awoke 
forgetting everything since I had commenced psalm 
singing. I had service on Christmas Day, but was 
taken ill two days after, and was in bed for several 
days." 

It is supposed that the attacks might have been 
from sun-strokes ; its rays are both direct and reflected 
from rocky hills in a narrow pass where the town is 
built. The day before the attack which occurred in 
church, he had gone with Mr. Kisch, the apothecary, 
to visit two ladies who were ill ; the distance was about 
eleven miles. The gig in which they went had no 
head, nor had they an umbrella, and the sun was 
intensely hot. He was also much exposed to the heat of 
the sun, at a time when a disease among the cattle 
was carrying off hundreds and thousands of oxen and 
horses. Humane feelings for the poor suffering ani- 
mals, and for their owners, excited an earnest wish to 
ascertain the nature of the complaint, and thus to 
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judge of the best mode of treatment ; and so he would 
go out into the fields about the town, and examine 
some of those who had died of the lung sickness^ as 
it was called ; he found that in some it was pleurisy, 
in others pneumonia. The Boers inoculated for it, 
taking the infection from the lungs of a slaughtwed 
animal, and inserting it into deep cuts in the tail of 
one not yet afiFected. Exposure to the sun on this 
occasion may have been injurious, but he however says, 
" I am aware from books, that soldiers on a march 
in India sometimes drop down dead from a sun-stroke, 
but I am not aware that one may be slightly injured 
repeatedly." They greatly inclined, notwithstanding, 
to think that he had sustained injury from the intense 
heat of the rays of the sun. He thought it might, 
perhaps, have been from a fall which he got, when 
walking in a hurry to the post-ofl5ce. At the time he 
felt a great shock, and described it as if noises hit his 
whole head, not merely his ears ; this sensation, how- 
ever, subsided. The distressing attacks frequently 
returned, and were sometimes accompanied by fever- 
ishness. Sometimes his arm was slightly agitated, and 
he appeared as if writing or signing his name. 

It was while sitting at the bedside of a patient in 
delirium tremens, which caused his death, that Dr. 
Orpen felt the first threatening of the ailment from 
which he suffered ; the being witness of the awful 
symptoms attending that disease may have had an 

Q 
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injurious effect upon his nerves. In adverting to fais 
attendance on poor typhus patients in Dublin, he spoke 
of the thrill which pervaded his whole frame at timeSy 
the sick feel, and loss of appetite. Nerves delicately 
strung are, indeed, peculiarly liable to disturbance. 
His state of health was such as to require change of 
air; he panted for the sea and a cooler atmosphere, 
and hoping to enjoy them, he applied for leave of 
absence for a time. He indulged the hope that he 
might be permanently removed to a more healthful 
situation; thoughts, too, of a final departure firom 
Colesberg crossed his mind. " I should not," he said, 
^^ be sorry to leave this place, as almost all the 
diflSculties are gotten over, and all will be easy to 
another." 

When leave of absence was given, and all was 
arranged, the very thoughts of the change acted bene- 
ficially. " I feel at present perfectly well," he wrote, 
" in body and mind, and as active and energetic, 
I think, as I was when only twenty. If government 
and the Bishop give me leave for three or six months, 
and if either of the Bishops will give me some other 
place near the sea^ please God, all will be well ; and as 
we have trusted in God hitherto, and prospered so far, 
we may do so now. Moving here in the winter, how- 
ever, is some expense; and if I cannot come back, 
which Alicia, Alice, and Richard do not wish, and 
which I do not care to do, as I have got the prime 
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difficulties all over here, and I think another would 
carry on everything .better than I could do — what 
I should like, would be a new place, with new dif- 
ficulties. I do not regret coming out here; I have 
been of some use to my own children, and to the poor 
blacks and Hottentots, by commencing their union 
with England's nation, people, government, church, 
and colonial government. Thank God, I have com- 
menced the taking of the blacks, natives of Africa, 
and negroes, old slaves, and Hottentots into the Church 
of England, and established the United Church of 
England and Ireland firmly in the hearts of both 
whites and blacks. What has been begun at Coles- 
berg will be carried on by both the Bishops,* and by 
all the clergy. Even if I should not recover my 
health, I shall rejoice that I spent seven years at 
Colesberg." 

Well might he rejoice, when he contemplated the 
good which he had efiected. No one else had ofiered 
the Bishop to take it, when he proposed for the service. 
The influence which his medical skill gave, and which 
his energy and kindness commanded, had the happiest 
result. The church was built ; the prison was to be 
improved; a good lending library was established; 
a mutual benefit society, for help to sick, aged, 
and infirm slaves and Hottentots, was founded ; a 
government school-house built; a coloured man ap* 

The Bishops of Gape Town and Graham's Town. 
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pointed by the Bishq) to act as clerk and schoolmaster, 
who had now about a hundred pupils. To this school 
Dr. Orpen gave plates of all the divisions of the 
animal kingdom^ and the Messrs. Chambers' large 
School-room Maps on rollers. 

So far does the education in which these indefatiga- 
ble men have taken such an active part extend. It 
must be a happy thought for them, that their useful- 
ness is circumscribed by no limits of country, or 
difference of caste or colour, but that it has found its 
way to the remotest part of the world. Well, too, 
might Dr. Orpen rejoice that so much had been done : 
he bad won those to the Christian fold who had never 
before been called on to join it — the poor blacks and 
Hottentots ! The London missionary to the blacks, 
with all his congregation, about two hundred, had 
come over to the Church of England. The Wesleyans, 
too, had joined it, and offered their chapel for its use ; 
in fact, it swallowed up all the churches, except the 
original Dutch church ; and that had been without a 
clergyman for two years, and many of its members 
were beginning to attend our liturgy and Mr. De 
Kock's sermons. He had been catechist to Dr. Orpen, 
a very good and well-educated man — a very fit person 
to undertake his duties during his absence or to suc- 
ceed him in case of his not returning ; this was an 
arrangement which had been planned by Dr. Orpen 
himself. He had given Mr. De Kock the prayer book 
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in parallel columns of English and Dutch^ and had 
him to read it carefully. While so ill, he had sent for 
him, to ascertain whether he could conscientiously 
conform. He had been born in the Dutch church; 
they agreed in doctrine, and he said that he would 
gladly preach the gospel to all sects, if they would let 
him. So there had been no impediment to Dr. Orpen's 
advice to the Bishop to ordain him ; and he felt quite 
satisfied that he would be an efficient successor to him, 
should he never come back. 
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Departure from Colesberg — Old Boers and Slaves — Journey to 
Graaf Reinet — Ox- wagon — Relinquishment of Salary as Chap- 
lain in favour of Mr. De Kock — Pecuniary Anxieties — ^Anti- 
cipation of Recovery — Greetings from Afar — ^Mr. Theodore 
Orpen employed as Secretary to the Royal Observatory — 
FeeUngs of Dr. Orpen for his Wife and Children — Self-Ac- 
cusation — Intimation of his Return to Ireland — Intention of 
Settling there — Anxiously Expected — Disappointment and 
Grrief — Last Hours of Dr. Orpen — His Character. 

On the 5th of April, 1855, all being in readiness 
for the departure of Dr. Orpen, his wife and daughter, 
and his son Richard, from Colesberg, he was carried 
from his bed to the wagon. Poor old Boers and old 
slaves thronged the way, along with others, to take 
leave of him, and to grasp once more the friendly 
hand which had so often ministered to their necessities 
— some among them, no doubt, flattering themselves 
that the good man would return to them, while his 
weakened frame may have made many fear that they 
Were to meet no more. The journey was to be made 
in two ox-wagons — the ladies in one, the gentlemen 
in the other. They had two spans* of oxen, twelve in 

* Teams. 
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each. There were comfortable beds in the wagons, 
and arched covers overhead, from side to side, and 
horizontal laths of wood and canvas, with flaps behind 
and before to keep out rain and wind. It took eight 
days to accomplish the journey, which lay through 
rugged ways, up and down hills. 

They arrived at Graaf Reinet on. the 14th. Here 
Dr. Orpen was so ill as to be quite unable to 
proceed; but his travelling would have been delayed 
by another cause — the impossibility of procuring a 
wagon for hire just then ; they were almost all en- 
gaged at very high prices for the conveyance of 
wool for exportation to England. The mere cost 
of a wagon was fifty-two pounds. The travellers had 
been most cordially welcomed by Mrs. Orpen's cousin, 
Mr. Dixon, who pressed them to prolong their 
stay. 

After a delay of twelve days, they again pursued 
their journey, and reached Port Elizabeth on the ninth 
day. They travelled as before, in two ox-wagons, 
with two spans of oxen, fourteen in each. On the 
last day of their journey, the rain came down in 
torrents, but an additional oilcloth, which his son 
Richard had put on between the old sail coverings of 
both wagons, saved Dr. Orpen and his party from a 
thorough drenching. He, however, felt so ill on the 
way, that he was repeatedly on the point of asking 
Mrs. Orpen to turn back, that he might die in peace 
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at Graaf Beinet. Notwithstanding his illness on the 
road^ air and exercise in some degree renovated him. 

He says: — "I was so weak when I got into the 
wagon that I could scarcely walk; I now walk some 
miles. I cannot as yet, however, jump up into the 
wagon, but soon shall, I expect, please God. There 
is nothing so medicinal as living, sleeping, and travel- 
ling all day by ox-wagon without springs." As soon 
as he came into a damp atmosphere near the sea, he 
says — " I felt getting better." The want of vegeta- 
bles, which had been great part of his diet before he 
went to Africa, he thought had been injurious to his 
health, and he promised himself much benefit from the 
supply which he would now have. 

A physician, whom he consulted at Port Elizabeth, 
thought that he had overworked his brain. The par- 
tial loss of memory after the attacks, which he himself 
said was " as if memory were asleep," and the exces- 
sive desire to be busy before them, walking, writing, 
talking, may have been indications of this; but he 
himself thought it a mistaken view of the case. He 
had suffered from pecuniary anxieties; his failing health 
having obliged him to leave Golesberg, occasioned a 
considerable diminution in his income, as he gave 
up the salary of his chaplaincy to Mr. De Kock. 
These anxieties weighed more heavily on him when 
labouring under an illness which was sapping the 
springs of life. As he himself said — ^' his strength, his 
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mind, and body were oppressed by illness." He goes 
on to say — " K I live to the 30th of September, I 
shall be sixty-four ; but as I said, I must look to 
God, for He only knows what will happen, and perhaps 
He may, in some way or other, ransom me out of my 
difficulties and anxieties, so that I may live in peace, 

and die in peace. Dear R ,* accept my kind love, 

give the same to all my dear friends, and do each 
forgive me all my shortcomings and defects in my 
intercourse during my life." 

Whenever he felt himself better, after an attack of 
illness, he anticipated complete recovery. " I expect, 
please God," he says, " to get well here. I should 
like to live here, seeing the sea always. We have 
moved out of the lodgings near the shore, and are now 
in a cottage on the hill, above the town, where we have 
pure air and an open view of the sea. The house is 
favourably situated, high up, and no land between it 
and the south pole. I am certain that if I had re- 
mained at Colesberg a few weeks more, I should never 
have left it. If you get no letter, you may take it for 
granted that I am going on improving in health and 
strength. If I had had such weather at Colesberg for 
eight years, as we have here, and plenty of vegetables, 
I believe I should have been as well as in Ireland. If 
my health had failed a year sooner, or lasted a year 
longer, things would not be as well settled at Colesberg 

* His brother. 
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as they are. Henry " (who was living with him) " has 
taken this house for a year, with liberty to keep it, if 
he please, year by year, until the end of its owner's 
lease, four years in all. As I am quite determined not 
to go back to Colesberg, I think I shall ask leave 
to resign in favour of Mr. De Kock. A few months 
will enable me to judge whether I shall remain here, 
or be fit for anything in this country again, or whether 
I must go back to Europe. The same time will enable 
me to finish various matters, settle all accounts, and do 
whatever is practicable for Theodore; so that if it should 
then seem advisable for us four, or indispensable for 
me at least, I should leave this without any regret, 
and still arrive in England in summer or autumn. 
There is one objection to my being in Europe — that I 
do not think I could get anything to do, and inde- 
pendently of any salary or profit, idleness never did 
suit me." 

The greetings of festal days from those afar oflF, 
always bring with them a touch of melancholy — the 

« 

hand that traced the fond expressions, and the heart 
by which they were dictated, may be still before they 
meet the eyes for which they were intended. The 
happy Christmas and the happy new year, for all at 
home, which were borne across the wide seas from 
Africa, may have been read with many a sigh by those 
who had long mourned over the vacant place at the 
social board. 
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A letter, written the 25tli of January, 1856, re- 
lieved his anxiety on account of his son Theodore. It 
brought the good news, that he had now a secretary- 
ship at the Royal Observatory, certain for six months. 
" He has to walk four miles to it, and four miles back, 
but this is good for his health." 

In speaking of his return to Europe, Dr. Orpen 
adds : — *' If I do go eventually, which is very probable, 
I should like, if possible, to go to Cape Town, that we 
might see Theodore once more before parting finally ; 
for if I go, there would be no likelihood of my ever re- 
turning. By a little patience, God will make it plain, 
whether I cannot with a clear conscience leave South 
Africa, even though I should leave five or six sons, 
and two or three wives of sons, and 'one grandchild or 
more, behind me, never to see them more in this world 
until our Saviour comes again ; for I firmly believe He 
will come again, and reign permanently at Jerusalem 
over the whole world." 

Though evidently of a hopeful disposition, as ener- 
getic persons usually are, there were times when it 
was plain Dr. Orpen entertained little hope of recovery. 
He would speak with the greatest gratitude and afiec- 
tion of the tenderness and attention of his wife and 
children during his illness. "Nothing," he says, 
" could exceed the kindness of my dear wife and 
children — may God bless them all, and recompense 
them all.". While giving them the meed of the 
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highest praise, he begs of his friends at home to 
remember that his last testimony is to the exceeding 
worth of his wife. When he turns to speak of himself, 
it is with self-condemnation. He depreciates what he 
has done, and only thinks of what he should have 
done ; but from all his misgivings and self-accusations 
he turns to the unfailing source of his comfort. 
" However, God has pardoned my sins, I trust, for 
Christ's sake." He always looked anxiously for news 
of his boys. " It is now late," he says, " Saturday, 
April 6th, and I will go to bed, and not close this till 
Monday the 7th, as the Cape post comes in to-morrow, 
and may bring some letter from England, or from 
Theodore, or the other boys. April 7th. — No post 
from Europe yet, and no news from the boys since I 
began this letter. Nothing new to myself, or those 
with me here. God bless G.* and yourself, R. and E., 
and all at George Street and Ardtuly, and all friends, 
and remember us all to whoever kindly enquires 
about us." Here the correspondence ended. This 
was the last letter he ever wrote. 

The intimation of his return to spend his remaining 
days in Ireland, brought joy to the hearts [of his 
friends and relations. Many were the plans which 
they may have formed for his comfort and enjoyment. 
A pressing invitation to his brother's house had been 
despatched and accepted. An intimacy between the 

* Dr. Gordon, who was married to a sister of Dr. Orpen. 
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Irish and the African cousins was anticipated mth 
great delight, and the young people on both sides were 
ready to love each other. The account of the sailing 
of the vessel which was to bear them to Europe was 
anxiously watched for ; but, instead of the longed-for 
announcement, a letter from- Dr. Orpen's son Henry 
brought the saddest news. It was dated the 21st of 
April. It announced the death of his father, which 
took place on the 20th of April, 1866. It was read 
in an agony of grief — it was written in an agony 
of grief. " I can hardly keep my mind from wander- 
ing," the poor young man says, " when I think of the 
affliction which this will bring among you all, and that 
it is I who am obliged to write it,^^ He mentioned that, 
for a few days previously, his nervousness had in- 
creased. " But yesterday," he goes on to say, " he 
seemed much better, and went to church in the mom-' 
ing with Richard. When he returned home, he seemed 
in good spirits ; but we observed that he was still very 
nervous. He wished to go to church in the evening ; 
but, as it was raining, we persuaded him to remain at 
home, for fear of catching cold." The young men 
went to bed at a little after nine. They were alarmed 
soon after twelve by their mother's bell, which was 
violently rung. They rushed at once to her room. 
They found her in a state of distraction, and their 
father lying on the bed, as they supposed, in a faint. 
They felt his pulse, and fancied that they felt a slight 
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pulsation. Henry, almost frantic with terror, fearing^ 
as he said, he knew not what, for the idea of death was 
too dreadful, ran for medical assistance. ** Alas, alas I" 
he says, " haste was of no avail. No sooner had the 
doctors seen him, than they spoke the word which has 
brought sorrow on us all." 

A letter from his son Richard gives some further 
details of the last moments of his father. *^ We 
ought not," he says, in addressing his uncle, ^*to 
sorrow as those without hope. I ought to thank God 
that he is free from all his pains and suffering. . . . .- 
Right dear in the sight of the Lord is the death of 
his saints, and truly my dear father was a very good 
man. I feel there are few men like him. He was 
always so kind and so forbearing, and especially to me, 
both as a father, and a Christian friend and comforter. 
May it please God that I may meet him hereafter in 

a better world He often forgot that 

he was in such bad health, and, indeed, hardly 

ever thought about himself. I never 

can forget his praying for hours to be forgiven for 
Christ's sake, and if it were God's will, to relieve him, 
and take him to Himself. In all his suflferings, he did 
not forget any of us. We were afraid that he was 

tiring himself, praying so continually He 

seemed to breathe with such diflSculty ; but he said he 
could not help it, it was from the dreadful pain he did 
so. But it is impossible to describe all that he has gone 
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through for more than two years, and not knowing 
what to do, or how to relieve him. The doctors here 
are uncertain as to the nature of my dear father's 
complaint. I always thought that this country did 
not agree with him, and we often tried to induce him 
to go home ; but it was hard to get him to think about 
himself at all." 

After telling of his state during the attacks, and 
when they were pending, he speaks of the last evening 
they were together. " He had prayers and the psalms 
of the day. He then went into the front room, and 
began to read the Greek Testament, which he almost 
knew by heart. He explained some passages to Henry. 
I went and bid dear papa good-night. Mamma believes 
he slept very quietly the greater part of the night. 
He generally slept very well for the two or three 
nights before he became ill. She was awakened by his 
praying. The attack came on, and in a few minutes, 
all was over." 

One so benevolent and useful could not but have 
been deeply lamented, both at home and abroad. The 
testimony borne to the worth of their pastor , physician^ 
and benefactor, by the inhabitants of the district to 
which he had been appointed, is, indeed, as observed 
in The South African Evangelical Magazine, " a noble 
epitaph. His zeal in the service of his Heavenly 
Master, and in the cause of every suffering fellow 
creature, as well as in promoting every useful public 
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improvement, was unimpaired to the last. Few were 
aware of what he attempted^ and of all that he achieved ; 
few knew how patient and persevering were his ex- 
ertions, how untiring and energetic his efforts as a 
truly Christian philanthropist." Not less touching were 
the expressions of gratitude and affection found in the 
Report for 1857, of the National Institution for the JEdur- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb Children of the Poor in 
Ireland — the darling establishment of his youth. In 
recording his death, it says : — " He it was who first 
aroused the public mind in this country to the neces- 
sity of providing an institution for the deaf-mutes, 
previously abandoned to benighted ignorance. Through 
trials, and dangers, and difficulties, did he persevere in 
the good work, until he achieved its establishment. 
Amid the cares of a laborious profession, and the 
claims of an extensive practice, it continued to be his 
delight and duty to foster the infant establishment. 

His zeal in its cause never abated, not even 

after his departure from Ireland for another sphere of 
usefulness in a foreign land." 

Though it was not permitted that he should pass the 
evening of his days in his native home, and among his 
old familiar friends, all was ordered as best for him. 
The cessation of exertions, which his broken health 
would have enjoined, would have been wearisome to his 
ardent spirit. It must be consolatory to his friends to 
know, that he lived to see some of the great objects of 
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Ids life attained, and that the good which he achieved 
will carry with it a blessing, not only for time, hut for 
et^mity. 

Wherever Dr. Orpen's lot was cast, some benefit 
remains to attest the result of his untiring efibrts and 
benevolence. The noble institution of which he was 
tiie founder, has placed him high among Ireland's 
benefactors. His earnestness for the spread of Scrip- 
tural knowledge and of education among the humbler 
classes of his countrymen, was well known to all his 
associates. 

Much of hig time was given to a large correspondence 
with the various societies formed in England, for the 
mitigation of human sufferings and the redress of 
human wrongs, and with the foreign institutions for 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb. In his every-day 
life, his sympathy and assistance were widely dispensed 
among such as stood in need of aid. Both at home 
and abroad, his anxiety to mitigate the ills of life never 
slackened. At Birkenhead, he founded a charitable 
institution which was sp^ially required. At Colesberg, 
his thoughts and his time were given to efforts to im- 
prove the condition and raise the character of those by 
whom he was surrounded. His energy and influence for- 
warded all plans of usefulness. It was owing chiefly 
to his exertions, that a society was established for the 
relief of sick and aged slaves and Hottentots, and 
that a govenmient school-house was built, in which 

B 
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he took the deepest interest^ and on which he con- 
ferred many valuable gifts. He founded a pablic 
library, to which he transferred 800 volumes from his 
own collection^ and induced others to contribtite from 
theirs. It opened in July 1853, and 1160 volumes 
were taken out to be read. So essential did he con- 
sider well chosen books for the improvement of the 
people, that his application to the Religious Tract 
Society for books for the commencement of public 
libraries in ten important stations, is recorded in their 
report. He induced the town commissioners to grant 
the use of the market house, and to fit it up with 
shelves, tables, forms, and presses as a library; He, 
along with the Bishop, was mainly instrumental in 
raising the first church of the established religion of 
England and Ireland in Colesb^rg ; he assisted in col- 
lecting contributions for its erection, in which he joined 
largely himself; he watched over its progress while 
being built with great interest. The influence . and 
example of Dr. Orpen had such weight, that many 
joined in the good work on which he was intent. 

The announcement of the death of Dr. Orpen not 
only brought heavy grief to his kindred, but was the 
cause of great regret to a circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances ; some of his fellow students, now risen to 
eminence in their profession, were among them^ who 
remembered him in his prime. 

His personal appearance prepossessed every one in 
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his favour. He was tall and well proportioned. His 
hair was dark; all his features were pleasing, and 
his eye>s tirere fine; his smile was winning, and his 
countenance expressive of intelligence and benevolence. 
His aspect and manners were serious ; they gave the 
idea of a grave and contemplative cast of mind, and 
some thought, of reserve; but when a favourite topic, 
such as that of the deaf and dumb, was started, his 
countenance lit up, and his whole manner expressed the 
most lively animation. 

The brief extracts from the letters of his own 
children exhibit the pious and unselfish character of 
the good man more than anything that could be said 
by others. Me hardly ever thought of himself; — it was 
hard to get him to think of himself In the inidst of 
intense suffering, he took refuge in prayer. He re- 
membered every one of his dear ones in prayer. His 
last moments were spent in prayer. l^Tulyy he was a 
good man. 



THE END. 
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I. 

Now Ready, in One Vol,, Price Half-a-Guinea, 

New Relations, and Bachelor's Hall. 

By URBIN BUS. 

"Intended to illustrate the evils of gambling and extravagance, these two 
Tales display considerable talent; they are eminently Interesting. The author is 
able to construct an exciting story, and vividly to delineate character." — lUtutraled 
News of the World. 

"We cannot but be struck with the evidences of inventive power which they 
exhibit ; and we should be glad if our hurried glance at them should tend to 
introduce them to the notice of our numerous readers." — Illustrated London Newt, 



II. 
Now Ready, Two Vols., price One Guinea, 

Rocks and Shoals. 

By OAPT. LOVESY. 

** Event succeeds event in a highly effective and dramatic manner. An amndng 
and well-constructed story, varied in its incidents, smart in its style, and unflagging 
in its interest."— Z)aay Tdegraph. 

" Under the above title, Captain Lovesy has produced a most agreeable work. 
The reflection, Judgment, and moral axioms which run through many of the pages 
are highly creditable to the writer. To those who wish to enjoy a hearty laugh, 
or shed a tear over the sorrows of a Magdalen, we strongly recommend the 
volumes under notice. They will amply repay a perusal."— 27^ Beview. 

** Rocks and Shoals may h2»ve a moral object, or it may not. It certainly is a moral 
homiiy in its way, if rightly read ; but it is somewhat more to the purpose than a 
moral fiction (that contradiction in terms ) ; for Uisa most amuuing, a most original, 
and most pleasing novel; under these cireumstanees, U wia not want for reader*,^*'^ 
JTie Observer. 

** A very effective though highly coloured picture of a certaii^ class of life, and 
of a nature which will always have peculiar attractions to those who devour light 
literature. A single quotation, the very life-like description of the firm of 
Dodgeley and Hawker, wiU give a very sufficient, and, we ht^eve, a rerj 
fiftvourable idea of Captain Lovesy's style." — The Oritie, 

*' The events succeed each other with a dramatic rapidity which interests and 
drags the reader on to the conclusion." 

" The reader will find himself insensibly interested in his stoiy, which is 
simple, amusing, and replete with incident" — Morning Chronide, 

" This is a capital book ; and should Rocks and Bhwsls really be his first work, 
we are inclined to regard him as a male Minerva of fiction, sprung from the head 
of an imaginative Jove. A vein of quiet and caustic wit, au intimate acquaintance 
with the world and its ways, and a never-fSEdling current of sound philosophical 
thought pervade the whole book, and we care not how soon we may be called upcm 
to sit in judgment upon another from the same hand. The adventures of 
Mr. Geoffrey Hibblethwaite, the hero, are amusing in the extreme, and act as an 
admirable frame -work to no inconsiderable amount of sly humour and genial 
good feeling; nor have we read half-a-dozen pages ere we begin to accord to 
him alike our confidence and our sympathy." 

** We have indulged somewhat largely in extracts, and can afford no farther space 
than is required to assure our readers that the loss wiU be their own, should thej 
not also become thoie of Captain Loyeqr* to whom we oflto a oordial on revoir.'^* 
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ni. 

In Two Vols,, price One Guinea, 

The Morning of Life. 

By the Author of " GORDON OF DUNCAXBN.'* 

** The promise which Gordon tif Jhmeaim isave that iti gifted Antbor would 
one dflj rise to eminence in this walk of literature, appears to be abmidantlj 
confirmed iu the delightM Volumes hefore us, abounding with iniddents aapplied 
from the erer-flowing fountain of human life, and endowed with a Dreibnea and 
originality all their own, while the sentiments attributed to the leading personages 
in the little drama which they describe, bespeak qualities both of the mind and of 
the heart of a A^A order of refinement "^ifomtn^ Advertim'. 

'* The first Tolume of this work traces the development of the passion of 
love in a poor girl, from her tenderest years up to the period of earljr w<nnan- 
bood, when it manifests itself in its full vigour; the second subjects her to those 
trials and reverses which test the purity of her afTection, and finally crown it 
with supreme triumph. 

** The blossoming of the young girl's affections is beautiftdly italnted; every 
shadow that darkens her pure mind, as well as every gleam of sonsbine that 
lightens and warms it, are hit off with a truth and distinctness which are little 
less than marvellous. Even the oldest and most withered of us must, in readtng 
this charming record, be sensible of that * one touch of nature whi<^ makes the 
whole world kin.' We give the author unqualified praise for the ori^nality 
of her design, and for the noasterly skill with which she has canted it into 
execution. We say Mhe^ for assuredly the Author is a woman ; no man's band 
oouldereryet have touched the affections with so much delica<7' and tmtb. Wo 
lay down the Morning of life with sincere admiration for the Author's powers, 
and with an estimate no less high of her moral qualifications to be a teacher of 
what is wise and true under the fasdnating guise of fiction."— /2liw(raM Newt <^ 
the Worn, 

** There are many to whom it will be a very great fkvorite ; and tbere are 
nuiny scenes in it that are composed with great skill."— CWftc 

** The Morning of Life is a novel of what must be designated the ** sensational '* 
class, in contra^tinction to the novel of incident and action, depending as it does 
for its principal effect upon the milder form of mental emotion. It purports 
to be the autobiography of a young intelligent girl, the second daughter of a 
country clergyman ; and it professes to give an account of all the hopes and 
fears that kindle hop— all the sentiments, feelings, and antldpationa of the 
pieudo author from childhood, or rather the age of reason which facceeds 
childhood, to the hour of marriage." 

*' The Morning <f lAfe is an exceedingly pleasing novel, well written, and bound 
Ing In Just sentiments elegantly expressed.'*— Obim'er. 



IV. 

In One Vol,, price Haff'O'Quineth 

Shadow and Sunshine; 

Or, THE TWO COUSINS. 

By MAUniCE KEITH. 

« Omne tulit punctnm, qui miscuit utile dulci."— Hor. 

*f The story is much more dramatic than the reader might be led to expect ttem 
a perusal of the earlier pages ; and the author's description of persons and places, 
and scenes at home and abroad are well sustained, while the mond is aoond to 
the core." — Morning AdverHter. 

** The personal mechanism of the work is uncommonly well sustained, and 
the sentiments placed in the lips of the dominant characters are sound and good. 
•~-lUustrated Netvi c/ i?ie World, 

** We have only one fiault to find with Shadow and JStmshine, and that is, that it 
is too short, for the story is told in a single volume. The story is well t<dld, the 
characters are ably drawn, and the language is forcible. It reflects the highest 
ci;edit on the Author, who will be oertain to reap a laige amount of •pprobatkA." 
'^Hevimo, 
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** The Tariouf obaracten are well sketched and grouped; and hi sajhig we have 
perused Mr. KeiUi's noyel with considerable pleasure, we feel confident that its 
readers generally ^^11 be inspired with a similar sentiment. Works of this de. 
icription rise superior to the ordinary flimsy literature of the day, and by 
enchaining the attention to an interesting story, unobtrusiTely Inculcate many 
Taluable truths and sentiments, which may take possession of the mind of a 
casual reader, and lead him effectually to reflection on subjects less attractirely 
treated in a purely didactic treatise."-— iVo/ionflrf Standard. 



V. 

In One Voh, price Five Shillinge. 

Pilgrim Walks, 

A CHAPLET OF MEMORIES. 

By Mrs. BOBEBT GABTWBIGHT. 

Among other places visited and described are— The Cathedrals of Canterbury, 
Chichester, {Salisbury, Exeter, and Amiens ; Buftis's Stone, Stonehenge, Chfttean 
de Versailles, and The Chftteau d'Eu. 

** Mrs. Robert Cartwright writes like an accomplished English Lady, with 
excellent feeling and intelligence."— 2)at7^ Ikws, 

** Mrs. Robert Cartwright has added to her reputation by this new production 
of her graceful pen. The volume consists of a series of finished sketches, de- 
lineating some of the most interesting public monuments at home and abroad, 
and all displaying quickness of apprehension, with soundness of Judgment and 
exquisite taste. Her acute and brilliant criticism on architecture, statuary, and 
I>ahiting, gives an enhanced value to her charms of description, and renders 
the book not only entertaining but instructive. We have seldom met bo much 
ftttractive matter within so small a compass."— ifoA'orurf Standard, 



VI. 

In Two Vols,, price One Guinea^ 

The Wife's Temptation ; 

A STORY OF BELGRAVIA. 

By MBS. OHATiTJOE, 
Author of " The Sister of Charity," " The Laurel and the Pahn," &o. 

** The Kovel of the Season."— JTomtna Advertiser, 

*' All that there is of noble, self-sacrificing, and hopeftil in woman findi a warm 
and eloquent advocate in the pen that wrote these pages.*'--ifomtn^ Poet. 

" For its stirring interest and loftiness of purpose, one of the best novels ever 
read."— iSftimlay Timee. 

** It brings us fkce to fiice vrith things and people as they are. It is embelliflhed 
with keen wit, subtle satire, and the deepest pathos."— CVoff Servi^ Gazette, 

** The remarkable nature of some of the personages imparts a brilliimpy and 
vigour to the story, which combines a good purpose with the attractions of an 
interesting fiction."— 2^6 Sun, 

** Supremely eminent in vigour, and must conmiand our earnest attention."** 
South London Times. 

** The tale is one of thrilling agonizing interest, written with great freedom, 
spirit, and power." — Caledonian Mercury, 

" Replete in its development with womanly tenderness."— TTeetfy Diepateh, 

(* We congratulate the authoress upon having gained this high literary prize."— 
The Review. 

•* Not unworthy the fertile brain of Dumas."— 2%« Oritie. 

** The many characters which are introduced, and the animated Mwnei whaein 
they flgve, d«aoto a dOM ohferraUon Qt life."— iir«iM ^ ^ WofUt* 
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VII. 

In One Vol, price 10«. 6d, 

Luxima, the Prophetess ; 

A TALE OF INDIA. 

By LADY MOBGAN. 

** Moit powerAillT drawn . and the untimely fkte of both giret ft deep Interett to 
the conclndon of the tBLLe^—Moming Advertiser. 

** The onyarjing phases of the Eastern character, supentidont and customs, im- 
part to this novel an ever-enduring freshness. The story is one of exceeding 
interest, and will be much admired by the lovers of the romantic and the senti- 
mental." — Suwlay Tmm. 

** It is one of the best works of its class.**— ITorfiin^ Chronide. 

" Powerftilly drawn."— i^iM/ralecf London Neict. 

** There is much imagination in the scenes of the story and luxuriance of de- 
icription ; one of the best specimens of a literature which nevertheless exercised too 
great an influence on its age and country to be forgotten." — A'eic Qfiarterly Review, 

** There is a pictnrcsque freshness about some of its descriptions, which would 
not be easy to excel."— Cn^. 

" A charming tale."— TTedt/y Dispatch, 

** Replete with soul -stirring incident and deep interest.'* — Countrif CftnOenum** 
Journal, 

** It is interesting as having been one of the earliest productions of the lamented 
authoress, and the very laUtt on whieh her pen toas employed b^ore her death.** — The 
Oritle. 



VIII. 

In One Volume, price Half-a-Crown* 

Emily Morton ; a Tale. 

WITH SKETCHES FROM LIFE AND CRITICAL ESSAYS. 

Contents : 

SIB E. BULWEB LYTTON'S PBINOIPLES OF ABT IN ZIOTION. 

A LECTX7BE ON POETBY. 

THE SHAM FIGHT IN HTDE PABE. 

CAPTAIN AOEEBLEY's LECTDBE IN ST. JAMES'S FABK. 

By CHARLES WESTEBTOK. 

** A little, but a good book. We have very seldom perused a pocket Tolmne of 
miscellaneous matter more interesting and entertaining, firam the aimiklicitj of 
style and graphic power with which the several subjects are treated. In the tale 
of ** Emily Morton" the author displays a power of pathos and efliBctive delinea- 
tion of cliaractcr, which impress us with the conviction that, were he to derote 
his pen to novel writing, he would rank among our most favourite authors. Iti 
appearance some years since in a periodical of the day, elicited the marked appro* 
bation of one of the Jastest and acutest of literary critics — the late Charles Oilier ; 

whose favourable report of any production was a sure stamp of its excellence." 

National Standard, 

** A novellette by Mr. Westcrton is an unlooked-for fact. It is interesting to 
mark that the principles which have led to Mr. Westerton's notoriety, were his 
fixed guides years back. Mr. Westerton's l)ook is thoroughly healthy and £ngllsh 
throughout."— it/erary Gazette. 

*' Mr. Westerton is willing enough to show how books should be written as well 
as published, and in this little volume makes a fair enough demonstration of talent. 
The leading tale is simple and obvious, but pathetic in treatment and sentiment. 
Among the critical essays is one on * Sir B. Lytton and his Principles of Art in 
Fiction/ which ia argued with conidderable acumeD, if not always idth aocuxacy." 
--ITie Loader, ' 
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■* Of the other papers, * Captain Ackerlej's Lectures in St. James* Park/ in 
which that eccentric individual with his ' Lamp of Glorj ' is capitally described, 
holding forth to a motley audience ; and * A Sham fight in Hyde Park/ are highly 
humourous sketches. * A Lecture on Poetry/ delivered at the City of London 
Mechanics' Institution, and an extremely sound and well-written article on *■ Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton and his Principles of Art in fiction,' complete the volume. 
Mr. Westerton has done wellon presenting these few effusions of his leisure in a 
collected form. He will do even better to resume the pen which he wields with 
facility and skill, and add the laurels of authorship to his other deserved claims 
upon public estimation/'— iVa^tonaZ Standard, July 2. 

** Mr. Westerton has shown nearly as much strong sense in this book, as he liaa 
manifested in his political conduct. Bia purpose is earnest, and his manner of 
ftilfllling that purpose higlily creditable to his natural talentB/'— ^eR'< MesHnger* 



IX. 

Third Edition, 2 vols, price Vis, 

Italy and Her Revolution in 1831^ 

BEING THE ADVENTURES OF CASTELLAMONTE. 

By ANTONIO QATJ.F.NGA, Member of the Sardinian 

Legislature. 

Author of "The History of Piedmont," "Italy in 1848," "Fra 

Dolcino," *' Country Life in Piedmont," &c. 

" M. Gallenga writes with the feelings, tastes, experience and knowledge of an 
Bhglishman ; but on writing of Italy he writes of his natire country. He has 
an independent mind, sound judgment, and plenty of common BenBe,"^-Saturday 

** Gastellamonte is excellent ; few fictions are equal to it in mournfkil exoito- 
ment."— Westmmeter Reoiew. 

** Signor Gastellamonte has a good deal to say, and an amusing way of saying it. 
A good deal of zest is given to the narrative from first to last, by the introduction, 
in the midst of higlily coloured and exciting pages, of ironical touches and 
grotesque reflections which leave the reader, for a moment, in doubt, whether 
the whole is not intended as a satire. . . . The scenes among students, tiieir 
bombastic proposals, the ludicrous incongruity of their ideas, their open-air 
conspirat^^ are here painted admirably. . . . The ride to Reggio, the encounter 
with the priest, and the mad race back are related in a lively manner. • . . The 
author contrives to keep us, from be^nning to end of his narrative, in a state of 
cheerful vivacity ."—^(/^oeum, Pdt, 4. 

" One of the most instructive and amusing works of the season. The 
Daguerreotype of Life in Italy."— Britannia, Fd>, 18. 

** An historical romance of the time of the Revolution of 1831. A striking 
j^icture of the revolutionary period."— j^t^ary Oazette, Fd>. 18. 

** In these well-written and highly interesting volumes, a graphic sketch is 
presented to us of a great number of startling incidents which marked the 
progress o f the great movement to which they refer, and they convey, at the 
same time, an idea by no means exaggerated of the lofty sentiments, noble self 
devotion and adventarous daring of Italian patriotism. Its pages are deeply 
cliaracterised by an attachment to Italy — ^a desire which no reverse can damp of 
seeing her one day triumph over foreign thraldom, and a confidence alike in tbft 
Justice of her cause and the worthiness of her people, which sustains the hope of 
her ultimate success. . . . Among the numerous stories with which the book 
abounds, that entitled * Catching a Bishop,' is extremely entertaining. The 
incident is uncommonly well told. . . . The book will well repay the trouble of 
reading on historical considerations, whilst its literary merits are sufficient to 
recommend it to the higher classes of English readers."— i/bmtn^ Adtw^ir 
Janwxry 25. 

" In the narrative itself there is great variety of incident, and the scenes in the 
state prison at Gonegiano, the skirmish at Forenzola, the capture of the Bishop 
of Guastella, the watch at the citjr gate, and lastly the escape of the author 
out of the power of the Austrian soldiers, are told with great vivacity and effect."— 
Morning Post. 

**Alas, poor Italy! Twice has hope towered up to the sky; twice was it 
dashed to the ground. Must we resign it ? Oh ! who would not die that Italy 
nay U?e I "'^AiUhor't Fanwta, 
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THE LATE GENERAL SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 



The death of a good soldier and a great historian cannot be 
allowed to pass without special record. Had William Francis 
Patrick Napier been simply a titled survivor of the Peninsular war, 
he would have figured with some note in the obituary of the year, 
but his service in the field, gallant as it was, has been eclipsed by 
his labours in the study, and he now stands, and will stand for 
ages, in the eyes of his countrymen, as the chronicler of their 
country's greatest exploits. 

The supremacy of Napier's HUtory soon became incontestable. 
The truth is, besides the genuine nationality of its olgect and its 
tone, there was a dignity in the treatment and a living verity in 
the descriptions which led the mind unresistingly captive. Never 
before had such scenes been portrayed, nor with such wonderfiil 
colouring. As event after event was unfolded in the panorama, 
not only the divisions and the brigades, but the very regiments 
and regimental officers of the Peninsular army became familiarized 
to the public eye. Marches, combats, and battles came out upon 
the canvass witii the fidelity of photographs, while the touches b j 
which the effect was produced bespoke, not the ingenuities of his- 
toric art, but the involuntary suggestions of actual memory. The 
shrillness of Crawfurd's scream at Busaco as he ordered the light 
Division to charge, was probably ringing in the author's ears as he 
wrote ; and the whole scene upon the Coa, with the littie drummer- 
boy beating the charge, the French officer, " in a splendid uniform," 
leaping on the bridge, and the surgeon tending the wounded in the 
midst of the fire, must have risen before his eyes as he drew it. 
For the sake of painting like this, — for the sake of an eloquence 
unknown before, and devoted unreservedly to the recompense of 
British valour, people readily forgave the prepossessions or defi- 
ciencies of the work. When the magnificence of its diction cul- 
minated into sublimity in the stories of Albuera and Badcgoz, 
every reader felt that the theme and the treatment were consistent 
with each other. 

As the light Division accounts for one period of his life, and his 
History for a second, so his advocacy of Sir Charles Napier's excel- 
lence in every capacity may be taken for the business of a third. 
Sir William's devotion to the reputation of his brother, is almost 
without a parallel. On this point he would brook no question at 
any hands. In the Ionian Islands, in India, in the command of a 
home district — wherever Sir Charles Napier was stationed, and 
whatever he did ; his acts were right. The historian of the war in 
the Peninsula even resumed his pen, for his brother's sake, to 
write the Conqtiest of Scindct and so wholly must his heart have 
"been in the task, that his alleged preference of this work to his 
great achievement is not quite incredible. Even when the life and 
services of Sir Charles had terminated together. Sir William still 
stood champion over his grave, and at the most critical period of 
Indian debates, his chief anxiety was for the reputation of his 
brother, which, in these discussions, he thought might possiUy bo 
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impugned. Sir William never proposed to himself an unworthy aim. 
The image which will remain impressed upon the memory of the 
public is that of a noble soldier who did his duty in one of England's 
greatest wars, and who afterwards redoubled this service by raising 
for his country an imperishable monument of the glory she had 
acquired.— TAe Times, February 13th, 1860. 



A New and Cheaper Edition in One Vol, price 12«. 

The History of the Conquest of Scinde 

[By Lleut-aen. SIR C^ABLES JAMES NAPIEH, a.CB. 
Written by his Brother, Oen. SIB W. F. P. NAPIOR, S.C.B. 



XI. 

Nevf and Cheaper Edition, v)ith lUustrations, price 12«. 

A HISTORY OF 

The Administration of Scinde ; 

AND THE CAMPAIGN IN THE CTJTCHEE HILLS. 

By Lieut.-a«n. SIB CHABLES JAMES NAPIEB, a.CB. 
Edited by his Brother, Gen. SIB W. F. P. NAPIEB, K.OJB, 



XII. 

Fourth Edition, price Is, Qd, 

Defects, Civil and Military, 

OF THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 

By Lieat.-G«n; SIB CHABLES JAMES NAPIEB, G-.CB. 
Edited by his Brother, Gen. SIB W. F. P. NAPIfiB, £.03. 

DaSIOATION. 

** The Author of this Work is dead. 
The care of putting it through the preis is mine. 

And to 

The People of England 

It is dedicated; 

Because it exhibits faction 

IVustrating a great man's efforts to serre the public t 

And shows 

How snrelj the Directors of the East India Compau/ 

Are proceeding in 

The destrncdon of the Great Empire 

Unwisely conmiitted to their 

Kisgovecnment." 

W. F. P. Napikb, Lieut-Oeneral, 1864. 



New World PtMUhed by Mr. Westerbm, 



XIII. 



Second Edition, price 2«. 

Wellington and Napier. 

A Sapplement to the above. 
By GENERAL SIR WILLIAM F. P. NAPIEB, E:.03. 



XIV. 

Price 1«. 

Napier and the Indian Directors, 

By GEN. SIR W. F. P. NAPIER, E.O.B. 



xv« 

In One VoU, price 5«. 

Six Months at Sebastopol ; 

Being Selections from the Joubnal and Cobuespohdenob of the 

late Majob Geobgb Banken, B.E. 

By his Brother, W. BAYNE HANSEN. 

Contains a valaable narrative of the unfortunate assault on the Redan, in which 
the writer had the post of honour and of danger, as the leader of the ladder partj. 

*' Mt^or Ranken was a most promising young officer, whose fate it was to be the 
last Englishman killed in the Crimea. His zeal cost him his life, for having to 
destroy the large White Barracks, and finding that some of the mines did not 
explode, he entered them to light the ftise again, and remained buried in the 
xjihu"-~JBzaminer, 

" Major Rank^i eyidentl;f thinks the attack on the Redan failed through apathy 
and bad management. On this question he speaks with great authority. He led 
the ladder party, and was charged with the engineering operations upon the works. 
He was one of the first men to reach the Redan, and one of the last to quit it. His 
narrative lias a distinctness about it that we have not found in any other account. 
The account is long, InUitisan Tdstorieal document^ tmd the only one^ we believe, 
that has been publi8hed.''-~iS|peetotor. 

** Respecting the fearful attack on the Redan, in which he took the lead, lie has 
recorded many incidents which have not yet been mentioned, and which it ia only 
right to make as widely known as possible. A more vivid description, or a more 
trustworthy account assuredly will never be written. We hope we hare done 
enough (inserting two columns of extracts in addition to remarks) to recommend 
the best memorial of a thoroughly Christian Soldier which has appeared since the 
publication of the admirable biography of the late Captain Headly Vicars.*'*— ^«ir« 
WeMy Messenger, 

** The narrative given by Major Ranken, who nobly led the attack, ia more 
graphically told, and evidently more reliable, than any which has preceded it. 
He is almost the first officer who led * a forlorn hope ' to live to describe what he 
went through in the performance of so desperate a service. No pen was ao com^ 
petent to place before us, and none has so completely suoceeded in doing so* the 
attack and the xepulM on that ooqmIop,"— Jfonifc iy Port. 



20, 8u €feorge*8 PUioe, Hyde Park Comer. 

" Some of the Major's sketches are Qncommonlj -^vid, and being taken from 
dose points of Tiew have a special Talue. No man was more identified with the 
dangers of that terrible campaign. We find he was one of the first to enter, and 
the last to leave the Redan. In trenches and rifle pits, in the forlorn hope and 
the midnight battle, this brave young officer, in the ftilfilment of his duty, gained 
the respect of all classes in the army. His own narrative, modest and without 
effort, is preciselj such as a soldier should wAtie**—Athen<eum, 

" "Maior Banken's Journal is an acceptable contribution to the lustory of the 
Siege. His narrrative of what he witnessed during that terrible time, * the Storming 
of the Bedan,' is the most complete and dear account of the afEair that has yet 
been given."—- JU^ary Gazate. 

** His description of the assault brings the scene vividly before us. We must 
take leave of M^Jor Banken's interesting memoir,— it is a valuable addition to oui? 
Crimean literature, and the ability stamped upon its pages adds another regret for 
his low."— iy«M. 



♦^* A few copies only of the two following works, by lieut-General 
Sir G. Napier and Captain King, are to be had of Mr. Westerton. 

XVI. 

Third Edition, price Is. 

Volunteer Corps and MiKtia. 

A Letter on the DEFENCE OF ENGLAND. Addressed to each 

Member of Parliament. 

By Lieut-Gen. SIR OHABLES JAMES NAPIEB, a.O.B. 



XVII. 

Second Editiont price lOs, Plates. 

Campaigning in Kaf&r Land ; 

OR, SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN THE KAFFIR WAR 

OF 1861—52. 

By CAPTAIN W. R. KING. 

** TbiB book is as attractive in style as it is interesting in subject, and in our opinion 
it has claims upon public attention wbich cannot be resisted."— -Jfomtn^ Post. 

** Captain King's book contains the best picture that has appeared ol the incidenta 
and hardships which occurred to the troops engaged in the war in South Africa." 
—Spectator. 

** To the statesman as well as to the general reader, Captain King affords the 
most valuable information. His graphic style is admirable. We know of no 
writer who has crowded so much of interest and importance within the same limits. 
We have incidents of campaigning; rapid and forcible sketches of military opera* 
tions; graphic descriptions of KafiBr tactics; delineations of their persons, homes, 
customs, country, and moral graduation, all presented in a style so unaffected and 
tail of honest energy as to well deserve for Captain King the literary honour of 
nmking as one of the first authors of his day."—- Xondon JBook Otreuiar, 



N0m Warki PuUbked by Mr. W^Oertan, 

XVIII. 

In One Vol., price Five ShiUingt, 

The End of the Pilgrimage, 

AND OTHEB POEMS. 

By ELIZABETH MABY PABSONS. 

** Oonteiiif lome fweet andaflbctiiig poetiy upon nered and Mrioof ■a ltf e fltg ."— 
JkaUmal Standard. 

M Exhibiting feminine tendemen and derotioinal UMling, lighted up and Tirliled 
hf flashes of poetioal iin."—Ckdm^ord ChnMUk. 

** Her talents claim ibr her a fitrorable notice, and we are iadaeed to liope ab* 
will oontinne to fltror the pablio with her poetical contribations.'*—jENMa;2%C^raiiJk« 

** The religions spirit pervading manj of the essays is to be commended tat Ur 
Impressive and diristian tone« A fvrj acceptable present to the Touth of either 
pex."~Jfoniin0r Poit, 



XIX. 

^rice 5«., cloth, gilU 

Fire-side Melodies. 

By SYLVAN. 

Author of the "Spirit of Home," &c. 

** The vblome oontidns some pleasing pieces, and will well repay % pemaaly aa 
the author dbplajs throughout a oonnderable vein of true poetical Ibeliiig."— 
Morning AdvertiMer, 

** Among the gems we should select of the choicest * She came to mj Heart,' 
which ia not infteior to one of Moore's best Melodies. " C ct m try OmMmnem'* 
Jwnud, 



In One Vol., price Half-a-crovm, 

Christ's Sermon on the Mount, 

AS RECAPITULATED BY SAINT MATTHEW. 
A Perfect System of Ethnical Philosophy. 
By NATHANIEL OQIiE. 



XXI. 

In One Vol., price Five ShilUngi. 

Sermons in Song. 

A BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 

** Thoo, whose sweet youth and early hopes enhance 
Thy rate and price, and mark thee for a treasure. 
Hearken unto a Terser, who maj cluuice 
Bhyme thee to sood, and make a bait of pleasure : 
A Terse maj find him who a sermon flies. 
And turn delight into a iaorifioe.'^'-OBaBaB HiBBUtar. 



so, St. OwrgitB Plaee, Hyd4 Park Corner^ 

** A work replete with the highest religions sentiments and moral feelings. 
Ereiy line that we read in this most charming volume folly proves that the 
author has not onlj chosen his subject well, but executed his task ably — ^that task, 
which seems to be a labour of love, is to provide religious poetry for young 
persons l>etween the age of twelve and that of confirmation; and as many of the 
poems are worthy the pen of a Heber and a Hemans, children of greater growth 
will be delighted with them. We know no Christmas present that could be more 
acceptable than this volume, which is got up in a maaner thatrefleots mueh credit 
upon th« spirited puhlifher/'— itsptetv. ' 



Price l8,f clotlu 

Meditations and Prayers for a Sick Bed. 

Chiefly compiled from the Works of Bishops Een, JEBEMr 
Taylob, Wilson, Dr. Doddbidge, Hele, &c. 

** An invaluable book; small in size, light in weight| large in print, sound in 
doctrine— all essentials fbr the Sick Bed." 



XXIII. 

Fourth EditioUf price Is,, with a Postscript and Additional Letter. 

LADY MOBQAN'S 

Letter to Cardinal Wiseman 

ON SAINT PETER'S CHAIR. 

** Cardinal Wiseman has had a set-to with Lady Morgan in Italy, and may he 
sidd to have been beaten upon his own ground; Italy b^ng such, by the way, it is 
a pity he did not stay there."— Punch. 

** The lovers of our old English style of pamphleteering— that style of which 
Swift and Junius were the masters, and are now the monuments — will not regret 
the hour or so required for reading Lady Morgan's Letter."— iKAaMSum. 

** The quarrel is worth nothing, if it were only to show what manner of things 
those are which really do excite the interest and arouse the passions of the new- 
made cardinal.*' — Leading Article of The Timet. 

** But to doubt the genuineness of St. Peter's Chair, to discredit that holy relic, 
shakes that manhood which had stood unmoved by all beside, and causes his 
eminence to give vent to his feelings in language certainly more fordble than 
elegant."— :r^ limes. 

** The terms < unblushing calunmy,' 'foolish and wicked story.' * tfuly profligate 
waste of human character,' * assassinating of private reputation,* and so forth, are 
the mild and gentle reproofr which this meek man of Westminster has borrowed 
firom those peculiar purlieus wherein he informs us he delights to dwell, for the 
castigation and correction of his female antagonist. Hot it his logio mooh superior 
to his moderation."— Leading Artiele of Ihe Timm, 



New Works PvhUshed by Mr. Wetterton, 

XXIV. 

Also, as a Sequel to the above, 
Price One ShiUing, with Four Illustrations, 

The Legend of St. Peter's Chair. 

By ANTHONY BICH, Junr. B.A. 

Author of ** The Illustrated Ooropanion to the Latin Dictionary and 

Greek Lexicons," &c. 

** Legend, which means that which o^ht to be read, ii from the earlj mieai^H. 
cation of the tenna he imports, now used l^ ns ai if it meant— tliat whidi CNight 
to he laughed tA,'*—-Tooke't JHveniont qf FtuUff, 



XXV. 

Price One Shilling, 

Constitutional Reform; 

A PLEA FOR THE RIGHTS OF THE BURGESS AND THE 

ARTIZAN. 

With an Introductory Letter to The Mabqxjis of Lanadowne. 



XXVI. 

Price One Shilling. 

Richelieu in Love; 

Or, THE PROHIBITED COMEDY. 

By the Author of " "WHITEFRLARS," &c. 

** * Richelieu in Lore'— unusual feict !— is entirely original."— Ilm«. 

" Written in a sharp, pungent vein, full of sharp rejoinder and searching irony. 
Anne and Richelieu, wheneverthey are in contact, miaintain a perpetual epigrammatic 
warfiare, in which the sarcasms of the Queen are parried by the minister with 
great dexterity and address." — Morning Herald. 

" Many of the points are admirable, and as pungent and true as they are '^tty. 
indeed, a smarter or more ele^cantly written play has not been produced for a 
lengthened period.*' — Morning Chronicle. 

'* The language is always appropriate to the characters — sometimes eren lof^ 
as the exponent of aphoristic wisdom, or the embodiment of ScintJilse of hrllliant 
wit,**— Observer. 

** The comedy is written in a brilliant epigrammatic style."— iStmdeqf 7%mes, 

** The dialogue of this play is smartly written, the diction is anUthetic, floweiy, 
and satirical." — Athenasum. 

" ' Richelieu in Love ' is one of the most brilliant pieces of dramatic writing we 
ever witnessed, and we notice it here in consequence of the scandalous persecution 
with which the unknown author has been followed. For nine yean this beantiftil 
piece has been reAued a license I "— iZooing TinMt, 



20, St. George's Place, Hyde Park Comer. 

XXVII. 

Price Eighteenpence, With Four Illustrations, 

The Lost Child, and other Tales. 

In Words of Two Syllables. 

By Mrs. BESSETT, 

Author of " The Black Pbincess," &c. 

** No one has a happier knack than Mrs. Besset of writing stories for little peo 
pie. She weaves fancy and philosophj together in a most attractive tissue ; they 
inculcate a virtuous moral without the irksomeness of pedantry."— i/bmmj^ Post, 

" The history is intended as a warning to all other little girls." — Atku, 

" It is not difficult to prophesy that these stories will he as great &vonrite8wit]i 
tlie young folks as Mm. Besset's other stories."— ^<Amorom. 



XXVIII. 

Third and Cheaper Edition, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 

Spencer's Cross Manor House. 

By the Author of " TEMPTATION, or a WIPE'S PEEILS," 
" THE NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOURS," &o. &o. 

** A oharming work for young people— the narrative of the adventures of some 
children with their attendants at a Manor House in the country ; a hook for all 
seasons, hut well adapted for a present for young people at Christmas or on New 
Tear's day*" 



XXIX. 

[Second Edition, price d«. 

My Norske Note Book; 

Or, A MONTH IN NORWAY. 

The most recent Book on Nobway, and full of information c^ the 
most practical kind for the Traveller. 

** It is worth while, for those who can afford to do so, to spend a *' Month in 
Norway," and to take with them, as companion and guide, My Norike Book." 

LUerary Gazette, 

** My Norike Book is a useful and agreeahle addition to the publications upon 
these northern regions. — EngUih CTturehnum. 

'* A pleasant little Journal of travel." — Criiie, 

" A pleasant and unpretending little book. It is intended not merely to desctihe 
what the ladr saw, bat to he a guide to future travellen."— iTTivlraM Ifevn tf 9i% 
IfeM. 



New Wofk$ PuMUM bg Mr. WeOerton, 



Price One Shilling, 

The Aim of the Ministry: 

A SERMON 

Preached in the Chapel of the Holy Trinity, JInightsbridge, on 
Sunday, January 16th, 1860, on the occasion of Closing the Cliax>el 
with a view to tlie Erection of a New Church on the same site, by 
the Bev. John Wilson, D.D., Incumbent, and Head Master of St. 
Peter's Collegiate School, Eaton Square. 



XXXI. 

Price 6«; 

Descriptive and Explanatory Notes 

ON THE MORNING AND EVENING SERVICES OF THE 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

By the Bev. J. E. aOLDING, M:.A., 

Curate of Hinderclay, Suffolk. 

"A carefal and well written commentary apon the Liturgy of the Church, sach 
as may be put into the hands of the youngest and least experienoed of her sona."— ^ 
CHMe. 



XXXII. 

Price Sixpence, 

Direct and Indirect Christianity. 

A SERMON 
Preached on behalf of the London City Mission, by the Eev. Law- 
ztENCE Macbeth, in the National Scotch Church, Halkin Stre^ 
West, Belgrave Square, on Sunday, February 13th, 1860. 

** I have read the Sermon from beginning to end with unmingled n^iallustioii. 
It is a clear and most vital contrast, and I hope it will be extenairely drcolated.'* 
~-The Rev. Dr, Oumming, 



XXXIII. 

The Strength and Weakness of 

Christianity. 

AN INAUGUEAL ADDRESS, 

By the Kev. LAWBENOE MACBETH, 

To the Church "of Scotland Young Men's Association, West London 

District, Halkin Street, Belgrave Square. 



C. Westerton has recently published, at the request of some 
Members of the National Scotch Church, Halkin Street West, Bel- 
grave Square, as a Token of their regard for their Minister, and 
appreciation of his Services, a Lithographic Portrait of the Kev. 
La-wbence Macbeth. It is admitted by aU who have seen it, to be 
< ' a most faithful likeness. 

It is on View at Westeeton's library, where copies, pdott- 



30, St. Chorffe*8 Place, Hyde Park (hmer. 

XXXIV. 

Now Beady f in One Vol,, price Five Shillings. 

A Hobble through the Channel Islands ; 

Or, the Seeings, Doings, and Musings of one Tom Hobblsb, during 
a Four Months' Stay in Jersey and the Neighbouring Islands. 

By EDWARD T. GASTINEAU. 
'*It Gcmtains enough ueAil information to render it of serrioe to the puhlio.'* 

** ThiB is a lirelj account Sof the [Channel Idands, 'and enumeratoB all that Is 
necessaiy to be iuown,**— Observer, 



XXXV, , 

Price One ShiUing, hy Post Thirteen Stamps, 

Gen. Sir Charles James Napier, G.C.B. 

AS CONQUEROR AND GOVERNOR OF SCINDE, 

A Lecture delivered in the Theatre of the Ro^al United Senrioe 
Institution, on Friday, March 80, I860, 

By COLONEL MACDOUaALL, ' 

Commandant Staff College, 

His Rotal Highness the Duke of Cambbidob, Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army, in the Chair. 



XXXVI. 

Nmo Ready, Price Five Shillings, 

Life of Dr. Orpen, 

Founder of the National InBtitntion for the Education of the Deaf and Dnmh at 

Claremont. near Dublin ; and for some years Gliaplain to the first Church of the 

Established Religion of England and Ireland in Colesberg, Sonth Africa. 

By EMMA L. LE FANU, 

•( Wherever he went he was sure to leave behind him the traces in his path 
wliich tell that * a Christian has passed that way.' " 

** This Volume is carefUllj and well written, and confers honor on the Author 
88 well as tbe individual whose life it narrates."— O&^ercer. 

**The caieer of Dr. Orpen, has been hj M». Le Fwa, elaborately chionioled. 



New Warki PtMUhed by Mr. Wegterton. 



Far awaj from those African realms where Dr. Orpen died^ a lanctif jing YC^oe 
oomeg to OS from his grave."— /Btulrafofi News cf the World, 

**Dr. Orpen's Life was a source of beneficeace."— 2>0rry SenHnai. 

**D«» Orpen was an eminent philanthropist^-a man, who, like Florence Night- 
in^e, or John Howard, deroted health, stiength, and energy, for the relief of an 
a£Ucted class of his fellow lyings."— Cork Exaoeiner. 

** Those interested in the amelioration of the condition of the Deaf and Dmnb^ 
will read with pleasm'e this Memoir of the Founder of the first Institution in Ire- 
land for their instruction and relief; the general philanthropist will find other 
points of character worthj of admiration. The little rolume is fall of agreeable 
anecdotes, respecting the different scenes and incidents of Dr. Orpen's varied 
career, in addition to the portraitui-e of a lingalarly amiable mui.**—The Globe. 

**• These Memoirs are written in a clear, simple, and pleasing sf.yle, and indicates 
clearly enough the benevolent spirit of their subject. Ko wonder that the kind- 
ness of his spirit enlisted the sympathies of all sorts of people in his behalf. 
Dr. Orpen's own account of his Tiger Hunt, is highly interesting. 

"Men like Dr. Orpen, would soon Christianise even the Tribes of South 
Africa."— £(cltica<{ona2 Times. 

** Dr. Orpen takes a high stand amongst the benefitctors of the land of his birth, 
and of humanity ; and the unspairing dforts, and unfl^^ing energy by which he 
effected, from the pupilage of one deaf mute, the foundation of his school, is worthy 
of the enthusiastic reverence which Madame Le Fanu has brought to her pleasant 
task.'* 

"Crowded audiences attended Dr. Orpen's Lectures: the ^xhibitioii of the 
attainments of the deaf mute, added to their eflbct— the audience became inflected 
^th the enthusiasm of the Orator." 

** But we have not space to enumerate half the good works in which this 
Philantropist engaged, but must refer our readers to Madame Le Fanu'i most 
interesting volume, which will richly repay its perusal."— £dkfy*s Companion, 

** Contains a ftand of anecdotal matter."-«.S«eor(f. 

** His career presented a brilliant example of totally unselfish benevolence. 
His good deeds are at length embalmed in a biography, which should stand on the 
same shelf with that of Clarkson or of Howard. 

*• The work ranks high above the common order of such productions. 
' ** In bringing out the principal points of Dr. Orpen's character as illustrative 
of his chequered life, Mrs. Le Fanu has been entirely successftil. In style, the 
volume is unaffected and touching. Sufficient care has been bestowed upon 
method in the narrative, and the reader is wisely left to moralise for himself, where 
occasion arises. Thus, the book is one of the most pleasing description, and we 
cannot see how any member of the Medical Profession especifdly, can consider his 

library complete without SHch a charming tribute to a noble brother." Dti^iin 

Evening Mail. 



xxrvii. 

Just Beady f in One VoU 

Cochin-Cliina, and My Experience of it. 

A SEAMA^N'S NARRATIVE OF HIS ADVENTURES 

During a Captivity among Chinese Pirates, on the Coast of Cochin- 
China, and afterwards during a Journey on foot across that 
Country, in the Years 1857-8. 

By EDWARD BROWN, 

▲MOT, OBXKA. 
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